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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our fajth in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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MISS ROSE C. SWART 


On Jan. 14, Miss Rose C. Swart of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington will be ninety-two years old. 
For each quarterly communion of the 
church she helps make the preparations 
and she contributes in other ways to the 
work being carried on. She is keen and 


active and gives the impression of being a. 


full generation younger than she really is. 

A columnist in The Washington Post of 
Dec. 27 referred to her as follows: 

Miss Rose Swart was among those who 
entertained at Christmas dinner at the 
clubhouse of the American Association 
of University Women. A distinguished 
group of women made up the party, one 
of them being Dr. Mary Reid, who carries 
on experimental work in nutrition at the 
National Institute of Health and who was 
in Miss Swart’s classes at Oshkosh Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis., some years ago. 

Miss Swart taught at Oshkosh Normal 
for half a century before her retirement 
nine years ago, and one of the buildings of 
the institution has been named for her in 
recognition of her leadership in education 
in the state. The Christmas season 
brought her messages from former stu- 
dents in all parts of the country, among 
them men and women who have attained 
distinction in the fields of science, politics, 
economics, business and letters, as well as 
in education. 

Miss Swart is one of the persons to 
whom advancing years mean only enriched 
experience. She maintains an active in- 
terest in such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
the League of Women Voters, and in world 
affairs. 

Others present at the dinner were 
Miss Swart’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Cather- 
ine Swart; Dr. Sophia Eckerson, plant 
microbe chemist for the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research at Yonkers, 
N. Y., who is spending the holidays with 
Dr. Reid at her home in Colonial Village; 
Dr. Alice C. Evans, bacteriologist at the 
National Institute of Health, and Mrs. 
William H. McGlauflin of the American 
Federation of Arts. 

* * 


CARMICHAEL AT THE UNI- 
VERSALIST CLUB 


The president of Tufts College, Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, made a decided hit 
as speaker at the Boston Universalist Club 
Monday evening, Dec. 12. Victor A. 
Friend, president of the club, tireless al- 
ways in the service of any group where he 
has responsibility, did the lion’s share of 
the work in arranging the meeting. At 
the head table was seated the entire faculty 
of the School of Religion in Tufts College. 
Among those present was Harold E. Sweet, 
president of the Tufts board of trustees. 

The beautiful banquet room of the City 
Club was filled with representative Uni- 
versalist laymen from all parts of eastern 
Massachusetts. 


Former Dean Lee S. McCollester of 
Tufts School of Religion acted as toast- 
master. He stated clearly and forcefully 
the ideals of the School of Religion and 
the position that the school occupies: 
today. 

Dr. Carmichael read an interesting paper 
in the field of psychology, and held the 
close attention of the men. His balance, 
his sanity, his freedom from fanaticism: 
and his mastery of the subject were much 
in evidence. In the ‘question period he 
shone. Scientist as he is, he would not 
shade his reply by a hair’s breadth in order 
to suit a questioner, but his lively sense of 
humor as well as his knowledge of the sub- 
ject gave him the mastery at all times. 
The period of schools of thought in psy- 
chology has passed. The psychologist of 
today, like the scientist everywhere, seeks 
the facts. Always he is trying to add to: 
the body of facts. Always he is slow in 
generalizing. But always he is ready to- 
use what he has discovered in the service 
of his fellow man. It was a great night at 
the Universalist Club. 

de Vaiss 


* * 


DR. LUPTON TO MARRY 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer of Dec. 26: 
gives us the interesting news that Dr. 
Dilworth Lupton, minister of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is to marry Mrs. Elisabeth Hall 
Lewis. The Plain Dealer says: 


Colonel and Mrs. Theodore Hall of 
Columbus yesterday announced the en-- 
gagement of their daughter, Mrs. Elisa- 
beth Hall Lewis, to Dr. Dilworth Lupton, 
minister of First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland. No definite date has been set 
for the wedding. 4 

Mrs. Lewis attended Punahou Academy 
in Honolulu and George Washington Uni-. 
versity in Washington. She is a member 
of the Society of the Daughters of the 
United States Army and of Kappa Delta 
national sorority. For several years she 
was a columnist of the Boston Transcript 
and the Chautauquan Daily. 

Dr. Lupton, a native of Cincinnati, has 
been minister of First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland since 1919. 

He attended Shady Side Academy in 
Pittsburgh, Hackley School in Tarrytown, 
N. Y., Sheffield Scientific School in New 
Haven, Conn., and Meadville Theological 
School. From the Meadville institution he’ 
received the doctor of divinity degree in. 
1936. He was an army chaplain in the 
World War. 

Dr. Lupton was ordained in 1916 and 
was minister of First Unitarian Church 
of Louisville, Ky., before coming to Cleve- 
land. 

He is the author of “Religion Says Yow 
Can,’ a volume of essays published last 
fall, and is a contributor to The Christian 
Register, The Christian Leader and other 
publications. 
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THE REPLY TO GERMANY 


HE injunction to resist not evil and the whip of 

small cords alike belong to the gospel of Christ. 

The soft answer that turneth away wrath and 

the unqualified denunciation of cruelty and injustice 
alike are a part of the duty of Christian men. 

Therefore we have no condemnation for the 
speech of Secretary Ickes wherein he said that the 
recent terror in Germany “had taken that country 
back to a period of history when man was unlettered, 
benighted, bestial.’’ 

Nor do we regret the strong explicit words of the 
Acting Secretary of State to the German chargé 
d’affaires who sought an apology from our govern- 
ment for the Ickes speech. Mr. Welles said that the 
German Government must surely be familiar with 
the fact that the recent policies pursued in Germany 
had shocked and confounded public opinion in the 
United States more profoundly than anything that 
had taken place in many decades, and such references 
to this state of public indignation as may have been 
made certainly represented the feeling of the over- 
whelming majority of the people of the United 
States. 

Both utterances echo the words of the President, 
who said not long ago that recent events in Germany 
were almost incredible in a twentieth century civiliza- 
tion, and that they had profoundly shocked the 
American people. 

It would be of benefit to mankind if all three ut- 
terances could break through the stern German cen- 
sorship and reach the German people. Today the 
masses in Germany get but distorted echoes of world 
happenings. 

Both the soft answer and the strong denunciation 
are subject to abuse. The soft answer may screen 
cowardice and the strong answer may be inspired 
by anger, hatred or ignorance. In our judgment 
the motive back of American utterances on Germany’s 
crucifixion of the Jews are in the main high motives. 
We are against cruelty, against spoliation, against 
driving people into the ghetto, against the stark 
fanaticism that prates about racial purity, and against 
we blindness which fails to recognize the Jew for what 

e is. 

In our judgment the German, as a rule, is a person 
to whom we must talk emphatically. He is singularly 
obtuse in getting world opinion. He executes an 
Edith Cavell. He sinks unarmed passenger ships. 
He takes mildness for cowardice. We recognize with 


gratitude the great works of the creative imagination 
that have come out of Germany in the past, but we 
sadly testify to the utter inability of her statesmen 
in modern times to sense the significance of their 
acts. 

In other words, we believe it is high time that 
some nation told Germany exactly what the world 
thinks of her for her actions. It may halther. If not 
it may arouse world opinion so that even the mightiest 
of the dictators will look before he leaps. 

We believe that with all the dictator countries 
the strong hand will lead the world not toward world 
war but away from it. 

At least when one prescription fails, it is sound 
sense to try another one. 

* * 


POWER 

OWER is the most obvious phenomenon of modern 
society. Love of power is one of the deepest 
traits of man. We seldom take Nietzsche as a 
guide, but he spoke the truth when he wrote that 
“amongst the deep disposition of human beings the 
will-to-power was much more significant than self- 

preservation.” 

We have not read Bertrand Russell’s new book 
called ‘“Power,’”’ but an English reviewer says: “‘Some- 
thing that amiable idealists cannot see or make sense 
of is this: that communities must express some sort of 
power and if citizens will not impose on power the 
conditions and limitations of justice, then power will 
be seized by personalities, groups, classes, with another 
direction. The love of power is a real, substantial 
and fundamental thing, and the non-resister who 
thinks that power can be shamed into mildness is in 
gross illusion. Bertrand Russell argues that power 
must be tamed.” 

Another thing that Russell says is that “‘some 
men in their natures have a lust to command and 
others have a craving for servitude and only dare 
exhibit their will-to-power in herds. Both types are 
objectionable and it is the task of education to liqui- 
date both.” 

Here then we face something that is the cause of 
our uneasiness and something that at the same time 
is the hope of mankind. 

We cannot get anywhere by weakness, and yet 
the moment we begin using power, the cry of dictator 
is heard. The supreme need of the moment is for 
enough intelligence to discriminate between power 
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directed to beneficent ends and power used to enhance 
the prestige of a man. 

It is a common remark that churches are weak. 
This frequently is due to their running on power 
given by some initial impulse, and so they are al- 
ways running down. Power resting upon tradition 
exhausts itself. There is no perpetual motion. But 
because they can be continually in relations with 
a Great Dynamo churches ought never to lose 
power. 

Something is radically wrong when they are 
weak. They had better look to their power lines. 
There may be a break somewhere. 

The great task of the Church, as we see it, is to 
add to the power in the world and to raise up men 
who know enough and are good enough to direct the 
power into channels of blessing. 


* O* 


“SOCIAL ACTION” EXPOSES GAMBLING 


OCIAL ACTION, a Magazine of Fact, published 
by the Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches, carried an 

illuminating study of gambling in the issue for Sep- 
tember 15. Copies may be secured at any Congrega- 
tional headquarters for ten cents. The surprising 
thing about the story is the account of the rapid 
growth of horse and dog racing in all parts of the 
country, but especial’y in New England. 

Harold Hatcher, who made the investigation, 
deals with the financing of race tracks, profits, the 
political affiliations of promoters, the effect of race 
tracks on the communities where they are situated, 
the psychology of betters, the status of jockeys, and 
the high mortality among the thoroughbred race 
horses. 

Gambling becomes a disease as bad as addiction 
to drugs. It ruins individuals and lowers the stand- 
ards of life everywhere. It is no more noble in 
churches than on dog tracks. ‘“‘Society,’’ wrote Hu- 
bert Herring, ‘cannot banish gambling by law, but 
it can impose wholesome controls.’’ We hope that 
church people generally will unite to impose such 


controls. 
. * * 


THAT SURVEY IN FLORIDA 


OT to join in criticism of a sister Church but 
to praise it for the finest study of church work 
that we have seen in recent years, we turn to 

the report of the Committee on Survey and Evaluation 
submitted to the diocese of Florida of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church some months ago, and published in 
The Living Church December 14. Six laymen spent a 
year on the work, visiting most of the parishes in the 
diocese and studying carefully many reports and other 
data. The committee says in substance that the reason 
that the Episcopal Church is not growing in the dio- 
cese is that it is a class church. It prides itself on 
appealing to the best people. In its membership are 
“the highly educated, the socially prominent, the ex- 
clusive, the well-to-do, the heads of large industries, 
in fact the leaders intellectually, socially and indus- 
trially.”” The report asks: “What about the poor, 
the hungry, the unfortunate, the unemployed, the 


prisoners, the ignorant; in other words the greater 
mass known as the common people? Do these people 
come to our church for comfort, for help, for inspira- 
tion, for religious instruction and guidance? They 
most certainly do not.” 

The report gives uncontrovertible facts and figures 
showing that in the diocese the church has only a 
confirmed membership of one and one-half percent. 
It asserts that every rector and most communicants 
know the facts and do nothing about it. It asks what 
is going to happen when the era of large fortunes is 
ended. 

It deals with the subject that Dorothy Lee dealt 
with so trenchantly in these columns a week or so ago, 
failure of the church to show concern for the neigh- 
borhood in which it is placed. It says that rural people 
are the most religious, but that the church makes no 
appeal to country folks. It raises the question of 
ritual and vestments, but says that the Catholic 
Church, with more ritual, more elaborate vestments 
and the service in another language, draws great 
crowds. 


It appears perfectly plain to your committee (says 
the report) that the reason the Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Florida as well as the Episcopal Church gen- 
erally throughout the country has not grown is that it 
has not carried out the instructions of the Master. Jesus 
said, ‘They that are whole need not a physician; but 
they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.’’ He instructed his disciples to 
carry his teachings to all men. He told them to heal 
the sick, feed the hungry, visit the prisoner, lift up the 
fallen, and comfort the homeless. 

In our beloved Southland where our responsibility 
for conditions is greatest, our people as a whole receive 
the lowest wages in the country, have the poorest health, 
the highest percentage of disease growing out of sub- 
normal living conditions, such as malnutrition, pellagra, 
hookworm and malaria. 

We have the highest rate of homicides, and crimes; 
we countenance lynch law and allow child labor. Our 
educational facilities especially in rural sections are the 
poorest in the nation, and the percentage of illiteracy is 
the highest. 

What a wonderful opportunity right at hand for an 
aggressive church leadership to improve these conditions 
among our people! Yet we seldom if ever hear these 
facts discussed in our Church, and largely for the reason 
that it might offend the sensibilities or the pocketbooks of 
our most influential members if the clergy discussed and 
condemned these conditions and called on their congre- 
gations to correct them. 

Your committee feels that we need expect no im- 
provement in the conditions existing in the Church until 
the entire church membership, especially the clergy, 
who should be our inspirers and leaders, awake to the fact 
that they are not carrying out the commandments of our 
Lord to help the unfortunate; until we laymen are made 
to realize that attending services on Sunday in magnificent 
cathedrals with inspiring rituals, and listening to pleas- 
ing and restful addresses by cultured and highly edu- 
cated priests, do not fulfill the requirements of our Chris- 
tian duty, nor relieve us of our responsibility to carry 
out our Lord’s commands to serve all the people. 


The Living Church in an editorial “Straight from 
the Shoulder,” calls the report “shocking and stimu- 
lating.” It declares that “the smug way in which 
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parishes become clubs instead of missionary societies 
is painful and ominous.” It considers the report an 
event of the first magnitude. 

We do not refer to this matter in the spirit of one 
who believes that the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
in greater need of such a survey than our own. 

There are great Christians in that fellowship. 
The Church as a whole has blessed our country. But 
we write these words in the hope that our own people 
will in all humility ask themselves if they may not in 
spirit if not in detail be applied to us. 


* * 


THE HISTORY OF AN AUTUMN 


HE house of Lippincott has put into book form* 
some things that Christopher Morley wrote 
“during some of the most foreboding moments,”’ 

as he called them, of his lifetime. He refers, of course, 
to the world crisis of last fall-and the meetings of 
Hitler, Chamberlain and the others. 

But this book is no discussion of international 
politics. It attempts no appraisal of the work of 
Chamberlain. It sees the clashing of nations from 
above. It is not out of touch or indifferent. But it 
has in it the steady movement of the planets, the 
change of seasons, the smell of autumn smoke, the 
judgments of men who can stand off from an intensely 
bitter controversy and say, ‘‘The evening star is 
bright tonight.” 

We do not like what Chamberlain did at Munich. 
We do not think Chamberlain much of a statesman. 
But we can be more temperate and wise about the 
matter when we have dipped into Morley. 


*History of an Autumn. By Christopher Morley. J. B. 
Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia and New York. Price $1.00. 


* * 


IS AMERICA LEADING IN THE FIELD OF 
RELIGION? 


OBERT A. MILLIKAN says that “the sloughing 
off of the old-time superstitions and outworn 
creeds’? does not mean loss of faith and that 

it is ‘full of hope.” 

America, he insists, can make and actually is 
making to the world a contribution in the field of re- 
ligion that is greater than any it has made or probably 
ever can make in the field of government, great as 
that is. 

This is contrary to much that we hear or read 
about the status of religion in the United States. He 
defends his thesis in these words: 


Because of the freedom of religion in this country 
the Christian churches have had the opportunity, al- 
ready partly realized, to demonstrate to the world how 
religious life of a nation can develop simply and ration- 
ally, completely divorced from the sort of superstition 
and unwholesome emotionalism that have been the bane 
of most religions of the past. 

In the United States the process of evolution has 
been going on in religion quite as much as it has been 
going on in science. 

And the thoughts of men have broadened with 
the process of the suns. 

There have been those in the past who made child- 
like superstition and man-made creeds the essence of 


religion, forgetting that the founder of the Christian 
religion not only formulated no creed whatever himself 
but would undoubtedly have disapproved profoundly 
of many, if not most, of the statements of creed which 
have over and over again been imposed upon mankind 
by those who call themselves his followers. 

The sum and substance of his teaching is contained 
in the Golden Rule, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” That was 
the substance not only of his preaching but of his 
living. 

He unquestionably considered it his chief if not his 
sole mission to spread the gospel of unselfishness, of 
service, of love to God and love to man. Fortunately 
in the United States his churches are coming more and 
more to stand for just that and nothing more. 


aK * 


THE PRAYERS OF A MODERN-MINDED MAN 


OR twenty-five cents one can pay for the paper 
and labor of the craftsmen that made this little 
booklet.* The prayers themselves cannot be 

paid for except in kind, by using them. Dr. Vivian 
Pomeroy has put us all in debt to him by sharing with 
us his moods of worship in “Hidden Fire.’ The 
prayers cover a wide range of subject matter. There 
are prayers of aspiration, of resolution, and of peni- 
tence, and there are peans of gratitude and flights of 
sheer joy, in this little collection. Whether the mood 
is one of solemn penitence or lilting joy the style is 
both dignified and beautiful. Since prayer is the 
poetry of the soul, these prayers have the authentic 
ring, for they are expressed in exquisite prose poetry. 


Nigel 5 ES en 


*Hidden Fire: A Second Book of Prayers. By Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. Beacon Press. 25 cents. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Gilbert Bowles, a Quaker who lived many years 
in Japan, recently went back. He wrote The Friend: 
“We have never had more enriching experiences than 
have come to us in the five weeks since we landed 
at Yokohama. The friends who met us brought back 
the Japan which we knew was still here but which it 
has been difficult to see.”’ 


People of all parties will agree that the Hon. 
Cordell Hull, Alf M. Landon and their associates at 
Lima have lighted a beacon of hope in a dark time. 
Step by step, here a little, there a little, we get on 
toward the ideal. 


A writer in the Inquirer of London says: “Once 
again our world needs a Voltaire or a whole army of 
Voltaires to fight against the new forms of darkness 
and fanaticism which threaten to destroy civilization.” 

‘An educated person not ony sees through 
things but sees them through.” (Inscription on a 
school building. ) 

“The best boost for tolerance,” says Westbrook 
Pegler, ‘‘is to emphasize the savagery of intolerance.” 
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A Miunister’s Outing* 


J. J. Cogan 


HAT elfin J. J. C., or wayward philosopher of 
religion, or the good man in a bad time, is here 
again. 

Naturally J. J. C. and the Duke of Windsor, 
although both resigned on conscientious grounds, men 
of eminence, cannot cease to influence others. 

J.J. C. returns from the land of mandarins and 
tame lions, yet the land of untamed ones, too, like 
Kipling, L. George and B. Shaw. All the eloquence 
of ancient Chrysostom and modern Curley could not 
enable (reinforced by J. J. C.’s self-confidence) J. J. C. 
to voice the charm of old England. Coming from New 
England, where J. J. C. has spent days in sheerly exist- 
ing—the land of Emerson, Horace Bushnell, Will 
Rogers, Peter Dunne—to England where folk under- 
stand and evaluate, J. J. C. could not tell old England 
anything. He was speechless, which is a tall way of 
saying that J. J. C. learned many things by the simple 
art of observation. Observation, mark you, and not 
years, made him wise. 

The charm of old England! Why did it bewitch 
the hard-boiled, critical, sophisticated, exhibitionist 
J. J. C.?2 Why did it captivate, disarm, seduce, the 
mind of J. J.C? Some mind to enslave, the mind of a 
son of an Irish Fenian who had to leave Hire dubbed 
a traitor! Why did England, in the summer of 1938, 
cause J. J. C. to forgive England for sending the Pil- 
grims and Puritans, such men as Roger Conant, John 
Endicott and Winthrop, to Salem to cut off the ears, 
bore the tongues and hang Anabaptists and Quakers? 
The charm of England must be overwhelming to bow 
the head of J. J. C. and almost break his heart with 
its beauty. 

Well, that charm is like music, like perennial, re- 
plenishing philosophy, authentic culture, political 
acumen and a Christianity that is traditional and 
liberal at one and the same time. As I paced the 
fascinating lanes of Rye I knew why Henry James 
went there. As I saw Stonehenge I understood 
tradition. England’s beauty! In Winchelsea, where 
Wesley preached his last outdoor sermon and where I 
stood in his pulpit in a tiny chapel, while I could see 
sheep passing by the door, I felt the witchery of it all. 

In Westminster Abbey the pageantry of the ages 
wrought havoc with my American up-to-minute haste. 
Its historical symbols, myths, paradoxes, are what 
such totems truly are, indications of the reality that 
ought to be. History—why the Abbey makes the 
brain click audibly! The Abbey reaches back to 
Peabody. The temporary burial spot of George Pea- 
body is not more than a yard away from the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. I felt I was in a theater hearing 
and seeing the Miracle Play. 

The Church of England is magnificent. It said 
to J. J. C.: Do not confound me with the sort of 
churchmanship which drove the Pilgrims to Congre- 


*A paper read before the Ministers’ Club of Peabody, Mass., 
November 15, at the urging of Dean John Reid, and before the 
Essex Unitarian Ministers’ Club in Salem, November 21, as 
pinch-hitter for the Rev. Rubens R. Hadley. 


-by no means short on sentiment. 


gational radicalism and John Henry Newman into 
dead-end Romanism, any more than you confuse 
philosophy, the.creator of significant ideas, with the 
philosophers, those bellowing amateurs who have 
cheapened reason. No, I, the Church of England, am 
honest in the search for truth for life’s sake. I judge 
by evidence, not by emotional preference or your 
American practical bias. Do not forget that I have 
nourished 8. T. Coleridge, who said: “‘He who begins 
by liking Christianity more than truth will go on to 
like his sect or church more than truth, and end by 
liking himself best of all.’”’ I am free from that 
peculiar Latin anxiety which has marked the Roman 
Church since the eleventh century. Thomas Hooker, 
F. D. Maurice, Jowett, John Donne, Dean Inge, are 
my true sons. They do not ask you to own authority, 
dogma, cosmic order, private psychological schemes. 
History is the only teacher you need. (As an aside: 
A. EK. Housman liked the Church of England because 
it was the most convenient form of religion invented. 
It eliminated all disturbance. Another man said this 
Church is the religious department store of that 
super-market, the British Empire). 

As J. J. C. sat in Southwark Cathedral just across 
London Bridge, where Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
John Harvard worshiped, he sensed the charm of | 
honesty of the English Church, as he did in St. Albans, 
thirty miles north of London, in Canterbury where 
Beckett died rather than be dishonest, in Winchester, 
in Salisbury and in the Isle of Wight. 

But the Church of England has no monopoly of 
charm in religion. I sat in the great Central Hall of 
Methodism one Sunday, only a block away from the 
Abbey, and was uplifted by the pectoral theology of a 
seventy-five year old preacher. The Englishman is 
The sermon lifted 
me out of the dog-day heat of August. He told some 
enchanting stories to children before the sermon, told 
them with Jesus’ art of the parable. Then in the City 
Temple for two Sundays. Capital discourse by a 
college dean. His scholarship made my American 
sauciness fade, for the moment at least. 

The seduction of England is not confined to the 
churches. Night after night I quaffed it in the com- 
pany of men in our little manor house on Herne Hill 
where Ruskin lived and Mendelssohn wrote his Spring 
Song. These men are civil engineers and tea-growers 
from India, men from Australia. It was a treat to 
hear them discuss empire politics as we talk money 
and Charlie McCarthy. One of the men is the en- 
gineer who designed the propellers of the Queen Mary 
which enabled it to win over the Normandie. 

The Englishman is subtle in his politics. We 
have some things to learn from him. Read H. G. | 
Wells’ latest story, “Apropos Dolores,’ to see this, 
or Bertrand Russell on “Power.” The Englishman 
discriminates between a temporary motive, 1. e., an 
essential primitive instinct, and a purpose, an alm. 
He leaves contentious moods to the hick, the snide, 
while he, the urban man, aims at a system which en- 
lists the loyalty of all. To be sure, he sees the weak- 
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ness of the imperialism of his country and laments it. 

He is humbler today than at the beginning of the 
present century. He is humble, not that he has lost 
courage and prestige. He is simply penitent. The 
men I met will fight if need be, if unsolicited affront 
isput upon them. But it will no longer be for material 
gain or profit. He has seen the fallacy of finance- 
capitalism, that it must be humanized. I have heard 
the ordinary man, said to be a conservative who dis- 
likes being jostled out of his satisfactions, proved mis- 
taken by a radical, proud of his achievements so far, 
and with a strong suspicion of him who walks alone. 
Well, my Englishmen were not ordinary. They were 
eager for my opinion of their country. Read the Eng- 
lish Spectator and New Statesman to see what I am 
hinting at. I think I hear my political-minded Eng- 
lishmen saying: ““Why in your opinion did Chamber- 
lain have to go to Munich? What is behind the his- 
tory of political mistakes? What’s radically wrong in 
the set-up of our system? Is a Godless civilization 
being put on the spot? Are we guilty of pride, mam- 
mon, selfishness, slackness, triviality of soul? Must we 
not pay for peace, keep our word, be reliable in co- 
operation, share equitably, care not for prestige and 
profit?” 

The charm of England was manifest through the 
hospitality of Mrs. Cogan’s relatives. Such homes! 
Delightful manners! And the voices of women! It 
was in these homes that I learned all is not well in 
England. Money is scarce, a great deal scarcer than 
it is here. Tuberculosis of the lungs is prevalent. 
Milk is not pasteurized by law. Sanitation is poor. 
Then the drink evil is unpleasantly evident. Drink is 
pushed on the people as cosmetics are here. The 
presence everywhere of soldiers is ominous. Prostitu- 
tion is on the streets of London. 

It would take too much time to tell of my wan- 
derings into the Cheshire Cheese, Houses of Parlia- 
ment, British Museum, Oxford University, visits to 
hospitals with my three physician companions, Mrs. 
Cogan, my son, Dr. David, and his wife, Dr. Frances 
Capps. Eight to eleven millions in one city, a city of 
many centuries’ growth, is overwhelming. Despite 
the sad and sordid, London is extravagantly theatrical 
in gayety. Much more courteous than are we. We 
may learn to be as noiseless in our traffic. It is 
against the rule to sound automobile horns. 

We reached London July 18. The first thing I 
did after we were settled in our quarters in Piccadilly 
Circus was to stroll into St. Martins-in-the-Fields. 
As I went through Trafalgar Square I looked up two 
hundred feet to where Nelson stands on his column, 
and I recalled that when Teddy Rosenfelt (as Dooley 
has it) visited London after his African hunting out- 
ing, he saw a sign on the Landseer lions at the foot of 
the column which read: “These lions are not to be 
shot.” Ina few days David and his lady joined us from 
the Continent, where they had been for a year. We 
four then went into residence in Lambeth Borough, 
London, 8. E. Day after day I went my way and the 
other three went their several ways. 

Going and returning on the ship, a German boat, 
J.J. C. conducted religious services. Three Romanists 
conducted their mass. Three Austrian musicians 
played hymns for me. When my fellow passengers 
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learned that Mrs. Cogan was a physician and I a 
clergyman we heard no end of confessions, tragic and 
otherwise. On the return trip there were two hundred 
and fifty Austrian Jew refugees. The Jews were of 
the professional class—distracted, poor, unhappy 
faces. They had lost all their property.. The ship’s 
crew did not like them. 

England is full of dogs and gardens. Every house 
has a dog and a flower patch. Englishmen are weary. 
But Englishwomen are glandular vivacity incarnate. 
They outnumber the men. They walk like men. 
They like to walk. England is an out-door land. 
It is a land that invites you out. No window or door 
screens. No flies and skeeters. London was a swamp 
in the time of William the Conqueror. When the 
fourth ice-cap receded 1,200,000 years ago the whole 
of England was beneath the sea. Today London is 
built upon clay. No rock can be reached for founda- 
tion. Hence no tall buildings. 

England is pragmatic. The Pilgrim who came 
here to Salem was like him. I can accept only in part 
the verdict that the Pilgrim came to Salem for purely 
religious motives. He did respect the ideal that 
goes beyond the fact, but the fact was in mind first 
and last. Here is a story told of seventeenth-century 
Salem. Buyer: That looks like a good barrel of apples. 
Seller: They are good apples. Buyer: Are they all as 
large as those on top? Seller: Well, I haven’t meas- 
ured each one, but if you want to here is a horse 
blanket and you can dump the barrel out and measure 
them, but mind you, you’ve got to repack the 
barrel. 

Yet while he faces facts and is aware of the ideals 
they lead to, he does not make the further step of 
yoking them up because he is unimaginative by and 
in the large. Says Shaw in St. Joan: ‘““What, must 
Christ be crucified in every age because men lack 
imagination?” In my opinion the Englishman is not 
a spiritist. He is a pragmatist. Witness Gladstone, 
Victoria, Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. Recall 
the Stuart kings and their dealings with New England, 
the kings who brought on the 1776 Revolution. He is 
not a cohesive man. This explains why he appears to 
be a hypocrite to outsiders. He acts out of a particu- 
lar mood. He has not understood, has no profound 
insight into, the multiplicity, a different matter from 
the complexity, of personality. I never met a hypo- 
crite. I doubt there exists one anywhere. We only 
appear such to others because we cannot exhibit our 
entire personality to others at once. What England 
needs is a sound philosophy such as Greece unfolded 
in the time of Socrates and Plato. The Greek alone 
gave the world of his day the mentality, the conjunc- 
tive mentality, which could harmonize the special 
knowledges. 

Still, this haphazard Englishman is reliable, per- 
haps just because he is not logical. When he falls into 
the water he starts swimming. Does not cling to 
systems that cannot save. Does not put faith in the 
unverifiable. Relies on his own senses. Does not 
chase rainbow abstractions that are dangerous since 
they bar him from the concrete matrix of existence. 
Hitler can twist his Germans with his superficial con- 
cepts. He couldn’t do it in England. 

I was discussing education with one Englishman. 
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I maintained Dr. Lawrence Lowell’s thesis that educa- 
tion is designed not to solve problems, but to raise 
them. My man did not agree to my general view- 
point. Said education was inefficient. I asked him 
what was the object of education to him. He replied, 
to give control. He believed we do not exist in a cosmic 
jungle where anarchic forces play unmeaningly upon 
human experience. All that is necessary is rational 
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intelligence. ‘Christianity,’ says A. E. Housman, 
“was most harmful in its social application.” This 
was said to Housman’s brother in response to the 
latter’s assertion that a great many people, while 
rejecting theological Christianity, had now come to 
accept Christ’s ethical teaching as the only safe and 
sane way of life in this world whether there was a 
future life or no. 


What Is An Historic Event? 


Hugh Vernon White 


ISTORY AND THE GOSPEL, a new book* 
by a distinguished New Testament scholar, 
will be both clarifying and comforting to many 

who follow from afar the work of such scholars. What 
the average Christian wants to know is whether he 
can accept as substantially true the picture of Jesus we 
get in the New Testament, the main line of his teach- 
ings and the essential events of his ministry, his death 
and resurrection. Dr. Dodd is reassuring upon these 
important matters. 

What is an historic event? It is not just a bare 
fact, but a fact or series of happenings together with 
the impression made upon the minds of significant 
groups of men. It is those impressions even more 
than the “bare facts” that influence the future course 
of human affairs. Sometimes these changes in the 
minds of men cannot be directly related to any par- 
ticular overt event or events, but they constitute his- 
tory just the same. “It was simply that the meaning 
of the whole situation changed for an individual or a 
group, and from that chain of meanings a chain of 
happenings ensued. Such events were the call of the 
prophet Mohammed, and the conversion of Ignatius 
Loyola, and the mysterious inward process that made 
the house-painter Adolf Hitler into the hope or the 
terror of Europe.” (p. 105.) 

To get at the essential pattern of events conceived 
in this fashion Dr. Dodd uses the method of ‘form 
criticism.’”’ Taking the various sources of the gospel 
story as they are distinguished by source criticism he 
discovers certain groupings of parables, events or dis- 
courses each gathered about a certain impression of 
what Jesus was and did. There is not literal concur- 
rence at every point, but each group of passages tells 
the same essential story. For example, one such group 
represents Jesus “as an historical personality distin- 
guished from other personalities of his time by his 
friendly attitude to the outcastes of society.” (p. 94.) 

By this process is derived a well attested “‘central 
tradition which, however it is expressed—in preaching, 
in story, in teaching and in liturgical practice—yields 
a coherent picture of Jesus Christ, what he was, what 
he stood for, what he said, did and suffered.”” (p. 110.) 

Dr. Dodd then proceeds to draw the main out- 
lines of the story of Jesus’ career against the back- 
ground of the three permanent elements of history— 
civilization, nationalism and religion. Civilization is 
represented by the Roman Empire, nationalism by 
the Jewish Zealots and religion by the Pharisees. In 


*History and the Gospel. By C. H. Dodd. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 
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each of these elements there was much good, but also 
certain faults and weaknesses. It was a combination 
of the three against Jesus that led to his death. 

The conflict between Jesus and these three forces 
of history is represented as fundamental. For Jesus, 
while in some measure he was in sympathy with each 
party, did not ally himself with any of them. He 
recognized the Roman rule, for example, by paying 
tribute. He seemed to support the Jewish nationalists 
by his insistence that salvation is of the Jews, and he 
gave aid and comfort to the Pharisees by his clear 
recognition of the Mosaic law. But the thing that 
caused him to stand apart from all three was the ab- 
solute ethic he taught and practiced and enjoined on 
his disciples. This ethic in effect condemned the 
limited conceptions and loyalties of all three parties. 

The absolute ethic of the Kingdom of God con- 
stitutes an unattainable ideal at least so far as this 
world is concerned. Nevertheless it is not merely 
an interim ethic, nor an other-worldly teaching. It 
is of the essence of Christianity to be ‘historic. Ac- 
cordingly this unattainable ethic has authority over 
the Christian in this present world. There is a con- 
stant imposition of divine judgment upon men for 
their sinfulness, but also a constant exercise of divine 
forgiveness by which the Christian is continually 


-saved. Thus does an absolute ethic live within history 


and, through finite and sinful men who receive the 
grace and forgiveness of God, act as a ferment to change 
the world and to work out the divine purpose. 

The concluding chapter presents an interesting 
explanation of the nature of time as revealed in human 
history. The Church by its celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper continually brings the actual event of Christ’s 
passion into the present historical situation and makes 
it an effective force. The permanent pattern of all 
history as the Christian Church conceives it is that 
of sin, forgiveness and redemption. This pattern 
cuts across secular history at any point where it is 
brought to active expression by the Church. And 
this is the function of the Church in history. 

I have not ventured to express judgment upon 
any of the contents of this book. Those parts which 
deal with technical matters of New Testament inter- 
pretation require specialized knowledge for effective 
But the 
argument is appealing and sounds eminently reason- 
able. As to the conception of the ethic of Jesus as an 
absolute demand upon the Christian conscience even 
in a world where it can never be fully realized, it seems — 
to me that Dr. Dodd has truly expressed the character 
of Christianity and the moral relation in which the 
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Christian stands to God and to the course of human 
history. I am not so sure that the theory of the 
Church is equally full bodied and founded on fact. 
It rests too much upon the liturgical remembrance of 
Christ’s passion in the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. As a matter of fact that act has all too easily 
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become a formal or even magical thing that has in no 
degree whatever released the real power of divine 
judgment and forgiveness. The true sacrament which 
keeps alive at any point in history the power of divine 
grace is not that of liturgy and symbol but the living 
sacrament of men whose lives embody that grace. 


Institute of World Affairs Association 


Meeting of the 


HE Advisory Council of the Institute of World 
Affairs Association held its first meeting at 
the Hotel Woodbridge in Somerville, Mass., on 

December 9. It was called to order by Dr. Arthur 
I. Andrews, the president. Members of the Council 
present included the Rev. Stanley Manning, Warren 
J. Guild, the Rev. Robert M. Rice, Mrs. Carol T. 
Restall, Miss Esther E. Thorin, Benjamin G. B. 
Durkee, and the secretary, Mrs. Marion Raymenton 
Callahan. , 

A resolution was adopted concerning the death 
of Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, the first Life Member of 
the Institute of World Affairs. 

The most important business before the meeting 
was the consideration of a constitution for the Associa- 
tion. After discussion one was drafted, and approved 
by all the Council members present. 

Dr. Andrews, in reporting on the 1938 session of 
the Institute, spoke highly of the members of the 
faculty and particularly of the expressions of appre- 
ciation he had received since then from many who 
attended the Institute. A summary of his report 
follows: 

The attendance at this session broke all records. 
Roughly speaking the registration (about 120) was 
about 50 percent larger than in 1937. 

The three courses given each morning from Mon- 
day to Friday inclusive were especially interesting. 
Professor Laatsch discussed international relations. 
Dr. Hane finished the Central European questions he 
discussed in four periods instead of five and devoted 
his last hour to “Education in Russia.’ Professor 
Davison treated the ‘“‘Problems of the British Empire’”’ 
in three lectures instead of five, thus allowing Prof. 
Robert Davis, his colleague at Middlebury, time for 
full discussion of the Mediterranean and Spain. 

Professor Davis had just returned from Latin 
Europe. While in Spain he was on the staff of the 
Franco Government’s Bureau of Education. He also 
visited extensively in the regions still held by the 
Spanish Loyalists. He lectured on Thursday and 
Friday, conducted a Round Table on the Spanish 
situation, and was the speaker on Latin Europe Night. 

These Round Tables included one each upon 
Central Europe, the British Empire, Spain and the 
Far East, led respectively by Dr. Hanc, Professor 
Davison, Professor Davis and Professor Sutton. Dr. 
Sisson of the Baptist School of Methods took part in 
the Round Table on the Far East. 

Book Talks, planned to have the closest possible 
connection with the courses of study, were an im- 
portant feature. Dwight H. Allen, who conducted 
them in 1937, was assisted by members of the faculty. 

As usual several exhibits were open—up-to-date 
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books from the publishers, library books from the 
Maine State Library, material from the peace so- 
cieties, secured by Miss Ruth Dawson. 

The Sunday morning services were held in the 
Grove. Over 165 came to hear Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson, president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, the largest Sunday audience in the history 
of the I. W. A. 

On Sunday afternoon Prof. K. Augusta Sutton 
spoke in the Grove on ““The Orient as I Saw It.” 

The annual Sunday Evening Discussion took up 
the question: ‘“‘Assuming that a World War develops, 
will the United States be able to keep out of it?” 

Under the circumstances the Monday evening 
meeting on Central Europe had to become a distinctly 
Czechoslovak affair, more so than anything held at 
Ferry Beach since Stella Marek Cushing attended the 
first session. 

Tuesday evening had been selected as Latin 
American Night, but the sudden illness of Enrique 
Naranjo, former Colombian consul at Boston, pre- 
vented the program being carried out. A second talk 
by Professor Sutton on her experiences in the Far 
Kast filled in the vacancy. 

Almost from the beginning, the lack of an or- 
ganization to support and advise in the development 
of the Institute of Wor'd Affairs was keenly felt, and 
announcement was made at the third session in 1937 
that such an organization would take form during the 
fourth session. On Friday afternoon, therefore, the 
first meeting of the new organization took place with 
Dean Andrews presiding and Mrs. Marion Raymenton 
Callahan acting as secretary. The Institute of World 
Affairs Association was then constituted and the 
following officers elected: President, Arthur I. An- 
drews; vice-president, Mrs. Carol T. Restall; secretary, 
Mrs. Marion Raymenton Callahan; treasurer, Allen 
H. Lester. The Advisory Council includes the Rev. 
William R. Bennett, the Rev. Robert M. Rice, Miss 
Esther E. Thorin, Miss Florence R. Kelly, Benjamin 
G. B. Durkee, Dwight H. Allen, Warren J. Guild, the 
Rev. Stanley Manning. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, guest of honor at the In- 
stitute banquet Friday evening, expressed his appre- 
ciation of the I. W. A. 

For the fourth consecutive year the Danse Inter- 
nationale made ‘a brilliant close to the session of the 
Institute. Mrs. Allen H. Lester was chairman of the 
committee, and was assisted by Mrs. Dwight H. Allen. 

Summaries of the main lectures by Hanc, Laatsch, 
Davison and Davis, prepared by the speakers them- 
selves, are available at cost (fifteen cents) to members, 
and may be obtained from Mrs. Marion Raymenton 
Callahan, 2100 Federal Building, Boston. 
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Dr. Demarest and Mrs. James 


ROM 1877 until 1905, the Rev. G. L. Demarest 
was secretary of the General Convention. His 
daughter, Mrs. Emma L. James, was his assist- 

ant. Dr. Demarest died in 1909, just under ninety- 
three years of age. Mrs. James died in Cincinnati in 
1936 as the result of an accident, and she was ninety- 


three years of age. 
In 1924, Arthur Nash wrote Mrs. James for an 
account of her life. She sent him the following: 


I was born into a Universalist family on November 30, 1842. 
I was taken to Sunday school and church as soon as able to walk 
there. While very young I used to snuggle up to my mother 
and go to sleep during the sermon. Later, I read my book from 
the Sunday school library. When in my early teens my father 
told me I was old enough to listen to the sermon and he wished 
me to do so and repeat to him the text the next day. He was 
then preaching in some near-by town on Sundays. At the age of 
fifteen and one-half years I joined the First Universalist Church 
of Cincinnati, then on Plum Street, under the pastorate of Dr. 
G. T. Flanders. 

At the age of eighteen I became a teacher in the Sunday 
school and continued in that position until my father took a 
pastorate in New York City, in 1865. There I was an attendant 
of the Bible class but not a teacher. After two years in New 
York my father moved to Milford, Mass., where, on January 22, 
1868, I was married to George C. James of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
came here to live, attending the Plum Street Church and joining 
the Benevolent Society, the predecessor of the Missionary Al- 
liance with which it was merged. 

For eleven consecutive years I was secretary of the Benevo- 
lent Society. After the Alliance was formed I was secretary and 
treasurer of that for a few years and for four consecutive years 
was the caterer at all the lunches, held then, as now, fortnightly 
except during the summer months. Later, after the church 
moved into its present building, I was the buyer and cutter for 
the Alliance until a broken wrist forced me to give it up and I 
have never taken the office up in earnest since. 

As for my offices outside of my home church, they may be 
thus tabulated. 

For twenty-four consecutive years treasurer of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Alliance of Ohio; eleven years treasurer 
of the Ohio Universalist Convention, five years member of the 
Ohio Fellowship Committee, during four years of which I was 
its secretary; two years corresponding secretary of the Women’s 
National] Association, during which time I wrote over 1,000 letters 
and over 100 postals on their business alone, and last, but not 
least, I was the editor of the Ohio Universalist for two years and 
one month, or twenty-five numbers. Of course many of these 
offices overlapped and it took about all of my spare time to do the 
necessary work. 

For many years before my father gave up his office as secre- 
tary of the General Convention, I was his assistant secretary 
during the sessions, which were first yearly and afterwards bi- 
yearly, taking the minutes and writing them out in the evenings. 
As I did not understand shorthand or typewriting there was 
much labor attached to this. 

Of late years I have dropped out of official life, leaving the 
work to other and younger persons, helping it along in every way 
I can. 


In the Universalist church of Cincinnati Mrs. 
James was highly respected and the parish celebrated 
her birthday November 30, 1935. The Rev. Carl H. 
Olson, her pastor, paid her a noble tribute at the fu- 
neral services July 15, 1986. 

Of her father, Dr. Demarest, Mrs. James wrote as 
follows: 


Gerherdus Langdon Demarest was born in New York City 
December 18, 1816—“‘the year without a summer.’ He was 
the eldest child of James and Sophia (Greene) Demarest and could 
trace his lineage back to the James DeMarest, a French Hugue- 
not, who escaped to America after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and settled in Harlem, then a suburb of New York City. 

He received a common school education and often expressed 
himself as grateful to his parents for keeping him in school. He 
was a studious boy—never played marbles, flew kites, skated 
or played games like most boys of his age. When the Marquis 
de La Fayette visited this country, he, a lad of eight years, was 
selected to speak the words of welcome which the principal of 
his school had written for the occasion. As he was always a 
good reader with a clear, distinct voice, no doubt he acquitted 
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himself well upon the occasion. At any rate he remembered 
the incident with satisfaction and often mentioned it. 

He was largely self-educated. Obliged to begin early to earn 
his living he used his spare time in reading and study; taught 
himself Latin, Spanish, Italian, French (which he could trans- 
late better than he could pronounce), and after his marriage 
he mastered Greek. Later in life he studied Hebrew sufficiently 
to translate some of the Old Testament from the original. 

At an early age he secured employment at the publishing 
house of Harper and Brothers, in whose employ he remained for 
twenty-one years, first as compositor, then as reader of new manu- 
scripts to determine their suitability for publication, and finally 
as cashier. 

His parents were Methodists and he was brought up in that 
faith, but his father was something of a musician and was hired 
to play the base-viol at the Orchard Street Universalist Church, 
of which Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer was the pastor. He used often 
to go with his father and always listened to the sermons with 
ever-increasing interest. They “almost persuaded” him to be 
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a Universalist, and one day he thought, “If only Dr. Sawyer 
would preach from the text, ‘And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment!’’’ He was too bashful to proffer the re- 
quest or even to think it aloud, and when the next Sunday that 
was the text of the sermon his joy knew no bounds. Furthermore, 
that sermon took away his last lingering doubt, and he became a 
Universalist from that time forth. He was so happy in his new- 
found faith he thought everybody else would be equally so if the 
matter was presented aright, but he soon found people turned a 
deaf ear to his reasoning and he had frequently to undergo scorn 
and contempt of his opinions, as was the lot of Universalists in 
those days. 

On February 11, 1839, he married Eliza C. Wittenberg, 
with whom he lived happily for sixty-three years, she dying 
March 2, 1902, at the age of eighty-four. Of the five children 
born to them but one now remains, the oldest daughter, Pauline 
D. Bradley, who lived with and cared for him, dying July 22, 
1908, about fifteen months before his own death. Her loss was 
very severe but he bore it, as all his troubles, with resignation 
and fortitude. Since his own death his only son, Clarence E. 
Demarest, died at the age of seventy-seven years, leaving his 
daughter, Mrs. Emma L. James, the only survivor of the family. 
+2 In 1844 he bought a home in Williamsburgh, L. I., long a 
suburb of Brooklyn. There was no church of his faith there 
at the time and he attended Dr. Sawyer’s church in New York 
until All Souls’ Church was started, of which he was one of the 
charter members. To his hospitality Universalist ministers 
were ever welcome, whether candidating or otherwise. 

After serving Harper & Brothers for twenty-one years and 
seeing no chance of promotion because the sons of the four 
brothers had precedence, he became cashier of the Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank when it first opened its doors, but a few years 
later accepted the offer of H. W. Derby, a bookseller of Cin- 
cinnati, O., to become a partner in the firm. He went to Cin- 
cinnati in the summer of 1854 and in October of that year moved 
his family there. 

Upon the failure of the firm a few years later he became a 
joint partner with the Rev. H. R. Nye in publishing the Star in the 
West, a Universalist weekly paper of some renown, and he began 
to preach in places round about Cincinnati. He was ordained in 
1862 and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from St. 
Lawrence University in 1881. In January, 1864, he became pas- 


A Handful 


Edwin T. 


T is said that after a cremation about a handful of 
ashes remains. The tremendous amount of time, 
energy and thought that we consume on a body 

which can be turned into a handful of ashes in a few 
minutes has struck me with increasing surprise. It 
would seem that there might be something vitally 
mistaken in the teachings about the body as the seat 
of life and intelligence. 

We may be mistaken about the power we ascribe 
to something so readily consumed. In fact, it seems 
amazing that anything convertible into ashes should 
have any power over the human race whatever. 

Let us consider the nature of matter in general, 
including the human body. Physics laboratories long 
since stated that all matter was electricity or energy. 
A few years ago a physicist of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in New York stated that he would prove 
to the satisfaction of the scientific world that all 
matter was a collection of waves massed together and 
continually in motion. He demonstrated his proposi- 
tion before a group of scientists to their entire satis- 
faction, by means of a high speed photographic process 


tor of the Cincinnati church, but during that year his youngest 
daughter died at the age of nineteen and one-half years, and to 
get his wife away from the sad scenes he accepted a call to the 
Second Universalist Church of New York City—the old ‘‘Orchard 
Street’”” Church of former days but then worshiping in a hall on 
Second Avenue. There he remained two years, when he took a 
pastorate at Milford, Mass. After five years of service there he 
moved to Manchester, N. H., where he lived the remaining 
thirty-six years of his life, thirty-four of them in one house. He 
was not, however, pastor of the Manchester church that long, 
for after a few years he resigned his charge there and preached 
as opportunity offered in outlying places, and was editor of the 
Sunday School Helper for many years. For eleven years he 
preached in Nottingham, N. H., every other Sunday, but was 
obliged to give up his charge much to their and his own regret 
because of the six-mile ride he was obliged to take from the 
station whatever the weather might be, and his advancing age 
made this rather hazardous. 

In 1877 he became secretary of the General Convention, 
which place he filled for twenty-eight consecutive years, giving 
the Convention the benefit of his previous business training. 
He resigned about four years before his death, feeling too old to 
longer do the work. Until the end came (during the early morn- 
ing hours of October 11, 1909) he spent his time peacefully at his 
home reading and writing. Up to the last he made a point of 
attending divine worship every Sunday morning when the 
weather permitted, and after he became too feeble to walk he 
hired a carriage to take him there and bring him home. Yet he 
had become too deaf to hear anything except parts of the sermon 
—the prayer was a blank to him—and his eyesight had failed too 
much for him to read the responses in the Psalms. But he liked 
to go—he said he could give his presence if nothing more. 

His was a sunny disposition. He was never despondent 
under any conditions and lived his optimistic faith. He was 
truthful to a remarkable degree, not allowing his children to play 
a trick on April Fool’s Day, saying a lie was a lie on April 1st 
the same as on other days, and he never broke his word to any 
one or told an untruth under any circumstances. ‘‘Honest and 
upright’’ might well have been carved upon his tombstone. 

And so a good man passed away October 11, 1909, at the 
ripe old age of almost ninety-three years. He was buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y., by the side of his wife. 


of Ashes? 


Bauhan 


and a method of shooting electrons into one of the 
hardest known substances, which revealed the wave 
motion properties. 

Consider matter also from the standpoint of the 
radio. Radio waves, in a fraction of a second, zoom 
through buildings, mountains, water or any other 
kind of matter as though they did not exist. Tele- 
vision images are similarly transmitted. 

Has anyone ever seen intelligent electricity? It 
is apparently a mindless force which does only what 
the intelligence of men bids it do, or, lacking the con- 
trol of intelligence, may run wild and strike blindly. 
Has anyone ever been able to prove electricity to be 
the producer of mind, or of music or mathematics, or 
of any of the systems founded upon true intelligence, 
or yet of lusts and diseases? Yet physiology and 
medicine teach submission to, fear and complete power- 
lessness in many instances of, a body admitted by ad- 
vanced physicists and scientists the world over to be 
made entirely of this mindless force. 

Is it possible that the human mind thinks up its 
diseases, its sensations of pain and pleasure, its belief 
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of death, and vibrates this sort of thinking into its 
own helpless form, then, gazing in fright at the mani- 
festation of its own vibrations, believes these the 
product of the form itself? 

Suppose we remove a hand from the human body. 
It is now mindless matter because separated, not 
simply from the body, but, because separated from 
the human mind, it is powerless to be anything or do 
anything. When it was on the body it had no power 
over that body nor was it subject to that body, rather 
did it rely for all movement and sensation upon the 
human mind which permeated it. 

The same is true of any part of the body. Any 
part of it, separated from human consciousness, im- 
mediately becomes powerless, mindless and sensa- 
tionless. If this is demonstrably true part by part, 
has it not been proved that the body as a whole is 
subject entirely to the human mind, and is not the 
producer of intelligence or controller of the human 
mind? When the body is entirely separated from the 
influence of the human mind we e¢all it dead and be- 
lieve it killed its tenant. But the question arises, did 
the body kill the human or did the human stop his 
body? 

Consider matter again as massed wave motion or 
vibration, and think of the miracles of Jesus from that 
standpoint. He demonstrated that he had a control 
over these massed vibration forms and the human 
mind which permeated them that was given him 
through his understanding of God, whom he called the 
Father of all. He tried to tell humanity that anyone 
could become acquainted with this power and exercise 
it in his own behalf or that of anyone open to it, to 
clear out of the human mind the diseases and lusts 
which inhabit it. 

To Jesus a disease was simply an imprint of human 
thought made on a massed vibration form, rather than 
a product of a form to which the human must neces- 
sarily be powerless. He never recognized the body 


as power or as the cause of life or intelligence, rather ~ 


did he use true intelligence gained of God to deny the 
power of the body to make anyone sick, sinful or dead. 

When he walked on the sea he must have thought 
of the waves as massed vibration. He then appar- 
ently exercised the power of mind over gravity to 
hold himself up. Even death he considered a phenom- 
enon of the human mind vibrated into its form. He 
always referred to death as a sleep, never recognizing 
it as an end to the existence of the individual. 

He referred at times to a world to come. No 
doubt Jesus believed that the human mind simply 
assumed another thought vibration form and arose 
from the sleep of death to continue in another vibra- 
tional world. 

A glimpse of Jesus’ final accomplishment, the 
complete dissolution of his worldly energy form and 
nature, may be gained from the lines of Omar Khay- 
yam in the Rubaiyat: 


Why, if the Soul can fling the dust aside, 

And naked on the air of Heaven ride, 

Were’t not a Shame—were’t not a Shame for him, 
In this clay carcase cripplied to abide? 


I believe, in the light of modern revelation in the 
fields of chemistry, physics and certain more modern 


religions, that Jesus accomplished just that. He 
accomplished, through a complete yielding to God’s 
nature, the dissolution of the human mind and body 
to exult forth into the universe an eternally free be- 
ing in the full consciousness of an immortal individ- 
uality and with an immortal form, unseen to human 
beings. 

That he set this as a goal for every individual is 
obvious, but his teachings and the method of accom- 
plishing what he did have become obscured by super- 
stitious theological teachings. Who would refuse 
such an end if possible of attainment? And that it is 
possible of attainment is made certain in Jesus’ own 
words when he said, ‘‘He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also.” Can there be any 
doubt that his promise extends to all humanity down 
through the ages? 

The power he gained he always ascribed to God, 
who he said was greater than he. In fact he always 
denied any sense of personal greatness. Isn’t it 
logical, then, to assume that there is a harmonious 
intelligence filling all space which can give to any 
human being complete power over the beliefs of the 
opposing carnal nature? St. Paul supports that con- 
clusion when he says, “God is a Spirit, in whom we 
live and move and have our being,” and ‘‘Now are 
we the sons of God.”’ 

Jesus’ whole career was the demonstration of the 
presence of that Spirit and the fact that it does dis- 
solve carnal lusts, diseases and death, as the sun dis- 
solves fog, to substitute in their place harmony, health, 
freedom and immortality. 

The increasing marvel is the slowness with 
which we grasp our Father’s availability for ourselves, 
our blind resistance to His help for us, and our de- 
termination to cling to and support the continuous 
worship and fear of matter as power. 

That this worship and fear lead to an ultimate 
discordant nightmare in many instances is plain. 
That the opposite teachings of Jesus lead to a per- 
ception of immortal love, intelligence and beauty is. 
equally plain. A proper understanding of Jesus’ 
teachings would lead to the expression of God’s na- 
ture into human channels such as singing, music, art, 
literature, poetry, invention, and countless other 
channels. 

How are we to know this Father of love and in- 
telligence? The way Jesus and Paul and countless. 
others knew Him. Through quiet meditation we 
can open our minds to Him, to the perception of His 
nature and to the desirability of it. 

Thus, slowly or quickly as the case may be, we 
can move on here and now toward an understanding 
of a deathless nature, of Eternal Life and undying 
beauty of color or form. 

Our end here or hereafter must be like that of 
Jesus: to exult forth into the universe eternally free 
immortal beings, but we have to work consciously and 
intelligently toward that end if we expect ever to 
achieve it. 

May we hope that as the attractiveness of this. 
path becomes more apparent it may lead to a world 
more full of joy, freedom, music, intelligence, unself- 
ishness, and the recognition of the interlinked mu- 
tuality of men’s lives the world over. 
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Our One Hundred and Twenty-first Year 


For one hundred and twenty years the Universalist press has been 
giving regular weekly service of religious news, interpretative articles, 
and editorial comment. ‘The files of our papers reveal an astonishingly 
wide range of topics brought to our people. All of this editorial effort 
has been constantly directed to the great end of achieving graciousness 
and righteousness in human living. 

In the eighteen-thirties Thomas Whittemore was writing on behalf 
of prisoners condemned to capital punishment for crimes which we now 
recognize as relatively unimportant. Hosea Ballou was opening men’s 
minds to the universal love of God. In the forties and fifties Sylvanus 
Cobb was writing against drunkenness and slavery and for Sunday schools. 
In the seventies our press took the lead in helping to reorganize our church 
machinery. In the eighties and the nineties the problems of justice for 
the laboring man were courageously set forth. Throughout the nineties 
and during the early years of this century The Leader constantly educated 
our people to the great vision of missionary effort abroad and social 
righteousness at home. Since the World War, The Christian Leader, 
under the editorship of John van Schaick, Jr., has stood firm against the 
forces of reaction and pointed the way of intelligent religious liberalism. 

In 1939 The Christian Leader will go into its one hundred and twenty- 
first year of liberal religious journalism. We give you on the following 
pages a few of the great features in the rich and varied reading program 
which our subscribers will enjoy this year. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone. 
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.sGREAT FEATURES.. 


which our readers will enjoy in 1939 


The Individual and the Life of the Spirit 


A Symposium on the Meaning and Value of Spiritual Discipline 


And Thy Brother as Thyself 


The Story of Universalist Social Action 
A Series of Articles 
by Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Music in the Church School 


by Katherine I. Yerrinton 


The Contribution of the Jews to American Culture 
A Symposium by Outstanding Liberal Thinkers 


The Contribution of Liberal Christianity to Modern Judaism 
by a Rabbi 


The True Basis of Christian Unity 


A Discussion of the Creed Proposed at Oxford 
by John Murray Atwood 


The Madras Conference 


by Russell Henry Stafford 


Johannes’ Cruisings 


Golden Anniversary Number 
Young People’s Christian Union 


Fifty-two Weeks of Live Church News 


Courageous and Intelligent Editorials 


Illustrated Articles on Universalist Projects 
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Tufts Papers on Religion 


What Religion Means to Me 


C. R. Skinner 


What Christianity Means to Me 


B. W. Brotherston 


What the Church Means to Me 


J. M. Ratcliff 


What Worship Means to Me 


A. S. Cole 


What Faith Means to Me 


J. A. F. C. Auer 


What Immortality Means to Me 
L. S. McCollester 


What the Bible Means to Me 


R. E. Wolfe 


Please enter my subscription to The Christian Leader as below: 


One year’s subscription . . $2.50 


Contributing Subscriptions: 


$5.00 Endowed 


Enclosed find check or money order. 


Street. 


Oh ii 


January 7, 1939 


Six months get-acquainted-offer 


$1.00 


One year’s subscription to a Library, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Home, or Institution $2.00 


$100.00 
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The Effect of Imitation Upon Us 


Robert Lewis Weis 


Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think of these things.—Philip- 
pians 4 : 8. 


YOUNG woman with a fairly strong imagination 
told me a little while ago that she never left a 
moving picture theater without finding herself 
in an unreal world for some minutes afterward, pro- 
vided that she liked the picture and entered wholly into 
the spirit of the acting. The moment a drama gripped 
her she felt herself to be the hero or heroine, and be- 
came so firmly settled in that role that even the broad 
daylight out of doors after leaving the theater, or the 
presence of her friends, failed to disturb that mild but 
pleasant form of mental intoxication. She was for 
the time being a different individual from her normal 
self, and she was not ashamed to admit it because this 
temporary ego represented her at her best. 

Now it is this very escape from reality which 
makes the movies so popular, for if great numbers find 
solace for their lonesomeness and squalid living con- 
ditions or the monotony of life by reading novels, 
immense numbers patronize the movies for the same 
reason. That is why the movies exert such a power for 
good or evil over the multitude, for, consciously or 
unconsciously, almost all of those who see them are 
changed to some extent. The younger the attendant, 
the greater will be the influence, of course; few elderly 
people are going to be greatly changed by what they 
see others do, unless they have some glaring fault 
which is driven home to them. Under such conditions 
even the most hardened of reprobates sometimes 
weaken and feel the urge to do better. 

St. Paul, after instructing the Philippians about 
what they should do and should not do to become 
good Christians, adds a final bit of advice, which is 
contained in the beautiful words of the text. He has 
been explaining about certain Christian doctrines 
and encouraging these converts to be zealous for the 
good of their faith, but now in addition to all that he 
would remind his readers that they should practice 
the habit of recognizing and considering all the good 
they see in the world outside the Church, as well as 
within. As a good man, he feels justified in adding 
that ‘‘the things which they both learned and received 
and heard and saw in him, those things do, and the 
God of peace shall be with you.” 

It is because the movie spectator admires the ac- 
tions and words and mannerisms of certain favorite 
actors and actresses that he or she endeavors to copy 
them. Styles and vogues have a tremendous influ- 
ence over mankind—and even more over womankind 
—and everybody recognizes that the tendency to 
imitate is not confined to the ape world. But St. 
Paul would have us copy only the true, honorable, 
just, pure and lovely things of good report, and 
wherever there is anything good about such traits 
in our acquaintances, ‘‘think on these things.”’ 

We all realize that we tend to become like what we 


admire, but not so many understand that not only do 
our thoughts make or mar our lives, but the loves and 
hatreds which we cherish in secret exert a profound 
influence over us. It is the task of the psychiatrist 
and the physician to discover what is at the bottom 
of our fears, or worries, or prejudices, for until he 
knows what may be troubling us he can do little for 
us. If one has some anxiety which is a deep secret 
gnawing at his heart, worrying his mind and agitating 
his soul, depend upon it there can be no relief for such 
a person until he has confessed what he is striving 
against heavy odds to keep to himself. That condi- 
tion is what St. Paul meant us to guard against when 
he said that we should think the best thoughts and 
aspire after the noblest patterns of human conduct, 
thereby avoiding the unpleasant consequences which 
surely come when we do otherwise. If there is any- 
thing worrying one it should be cleared up, straight- 
ened out: otherwise, there will not be room in the soul 
for the good, the beautiful and the true. 

St. Paul rightly lays his emphasis upon the 
several positive virtues which he enumerates, whereas 
the psychiatrist is seeking the evil or faults within, 
for if there were not some mental maladjustment 
present it would not be necessary to consult him. It 
is a pity that the minds of men and women are not dis- 
sected for their virtues as well as their failings, for 
then we might learn what goes to make people good as 
well as bad. But perhaps it is not necessary, for it is 
enough to know that the saintly ones influence us, 
cheer us, encourage us, as surely as the evildoers de- 
press us and tempt us and annoy us, perhaps even 
harm us. 

St. Paul realizes that distinction, and so he would 
put all of the emphasis upon noble thinking, well 
knowing that we try to imitate what we inwardly 
admire. Let our thinking be constructive and aspir- 
ing—put away bad thoughts, anyway—that would 
seem to be the great Apostle’s advice. In his first 
letter to the Corinthians Paul tells them to “be fol- 
lowers of me, even as I also am of Christ,’’ by which 
he means that his conduct should be imitated so far 
as he imitates Christ. 

God reveals Himself to us sometimes directly, 
but probably far more frequently through our fellow- 
men, and the nobler their characters the more they 
have to teach us of our Father, and the greater their 
influence for good over us will be. It is not the 
privilege of most of us often to encounter the best of 
men and women, but there are enough of those whose 
characters are made up of noble traits so that we can 
all come in contact with them, more or less. Fur- 
thermore, we can read the books of the best writers, 
and certainly God often speaks to us through their 
pages. It would perhaps be as much to the point to 
say that the Devil does also, through the trashy sort 
of literature, but for the present purpose we would 
with St. Paul speak of the better influences. At any 
rate, no mature person will deny that we are made 
better men and women simply by reading the books 
of the best writers. Somehow or other their spirit 
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preserved in the printed page seizes us and holds us 
fast, and their thoughts which arrest our attention 
as we read will go into the composition of our souls. 

Now I realize that may sound a little fanciful, 
but look at the negative side. People have read 
trashy books or seen immoral pictures and have per- 
haps never been able entirely to rid their minds of 
what they have seen. Is it not reasonable enough to 
assume, then, that if some books can hurt us others 
can be of permanent help to us? We know it to be so. 
Those who read brief devotional passages each day 
cannot fail to be spiritually ennobled. 

William Channing Gannett in one of his hymns 
illustrates what I mean by saying that God shows 
Himself in the lives of those we admire, and thus we 
are unconsciously inclined to imitate the goodness of 
others. 

He hides Himself within the love 
Of those we love the best; 
The smiles and tones that make our homes 
Are shrines by Him possessed. 
He tents within the lonely heart 
And shepherds every thought; 
We find Him not by seeking long, 
We lose Him not unsought. 


Would not St. Paul have warmly commended the 
thoughts expressed in that beautiful poem? But 
the influence for good is present at every turn, whether 
it be in the Holy Bible, or the best literature, or in the 
very presence of those we love, or in the highest type 
of acting. The Apostle Paul would have us ever on 
the watch for helpful influences, no matter what their 
source, so long as they are true, honorable, just. 

Carlyle says that “we cannot look, however im- 
perfectly, upon a great man, without gaining some- 
thing by him. He is the living light-fountain, which 
it is good and pleasant to be near.’”’ You may not 
have come in contact with men internationally fa- 
mous, but you have been helped and inspired and 
guided by the leading men and women of your own 
community in the past. And the bigger their heart 
and the broader their vision and the more unselfish 
their spirit, the greater will their influence have been 
upon you. 

We see the best—whatever is true, honorable— 
in our acquaintances and we admire it and, perhaps 
unknown to ourselves, begin to acquire some of those 
very traits. In that respect every man and woman per- 
forms a certain ministry in life, and in every greeting 
and in every contact with others there is a subtle 
influence that leaves an impression. A good life is 
said to be “like a flower, which, though it neither 
toil nor spin, yet ever pours out a rich perfume, and 
thus performs a holy ministry.” 

The best influence for good in our lives, next to 
living in direct communication with God, is by as- 
sociation with others who are God and Christ-con- 
scious. Those who are truly living under the influence 
of Christ show it more and more clearly as the years 
pass, for there is something of his image in their faces 
and in their lives. It is that attribute of divinity 
which we are all seeking (whether we admit it or not), 
for God has made man incurably religious and in spite 
of our weakness and folly we yearn for perfection. 

If we could but have a vivid feeling of the presence 


of Christ, be filled with a restless yearning to pattern 
our characters after his infinite perfection and have a 
quiet determination not to live for material things 
a one, then we should unquestionably begin to imitate 
him. St. Paul shows us the way to the Christ-like 
life by telling us that in addition to loving the Master, 
we should constantly think about the things which are 


more honorable, the loveliest and of the best report. 
“* * * 


NORWAY MEMORIAL LIBRARY DEDICATION* 
Ernest T. Marble 


HE real task of dedicating this library has already been done; 
my part in these exercises is but a formal gesture. Today 
as perhaps never before there is a tendency on the part of people 
in general to shirk responsibilities, to avoid obligations, and to 
blind themselves to obvious needs. This is particularly true 
when the going is a little hard, or a slight resistance or even apathy 
on the part of others hinders the consummation or slows one’s 
progress. Our early Christian ancestors could have given up the 
struggle at the first sign of resistance, and many of them did. 
There was one in particular who kept on in spite of everything. 
Paul, from the time of his change of heart, was opposed and 
persecuted till a weaker man would have been worn out, but he 
kept on, even doing his work while he was imprisoned. His 
letters compose a large part of our New Testament and in them- 
selves provide a small library of intimate pictures of that mo- 
mentous struggle. Our New England ancestors saw that there 
was no future for them in their homeland, so they set out for 
distant shores and were instrumental in opening a new land and 
in establishing a new nation. Theirs was no easy task. The 
great turning point when so many gave up, and so many more 
wished to, but were held together by the strength of one man, 
was Valley Forge. How easy it would have been for Washington 
to quit! How simple for him to return to his plantation and let 
the cause of freedom die from malnutrition! 

Today in this room are those who saw a need here in Norway 
and carried the task through. The donor of this library will try 
to disclaim all credit save the initial one of starting the ball roll- 
ing, attributing it to the building committee, the architect, the 
contractor, to anyone but herself. Unquestionably great credit 
is due to all of these, but the work has been done in consultation 
with Mrs. Kaemmerling, and the spark of her vision and the fire 
of her personality are responsible for the completion of this 
library. 

Now that we have the library, what next? What is a library 
good for? As Paul was the spark that kept alive and spread the 
flame of Christianity, so was the library at Alexandria the cradle 
of the later development of this great faith. This library was 
the most famous in the old Roman Empire. It was here that 
Greek philosophy entered into association, or competed in 
rivalry, with Judaism and many other Oriental cults, while the 
influence of ancient Egyptian thought still persisted. Here the 
Old Testament was translated into Greek, and here Philo re- 
interpreted Judaism in terms of Hellenic philosophy. Here 
Origen, who gave Christianity the fullest scientific standing, as 
tested by the science of that age, worked among the books and 
papers of the great library and laid the foundation of his educa- 
tion. Ever since man first learned to record his thoughts, li- 
braries have been his true treasure-houses. The thoughts, the 
advances, the inventions, and the growing culture of humanity 
would never have been entirely lost, for some traces would have 


*Part of an address at the dedication of the Memorial Li- 
brary in Norway, Maine, Dec. 18. The donor of the library, 
Mrs. Gustav Kaemmerling, is the daughter of Dr. Albert Thomp- 
son and Mary Blake Thompson, and the sister of Frank Elmer 
Thompson, residents of Norway and active members of the 
Universalist church. Among their gifts to the church are a 
beautiful memorial window, the church bell, and a Skinner organ 
recently given by Mrs. Kaemmerling. 
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been left behind in oral tradition, and in relics to be unearthed by 
future generations. But the long story of rise and decline, of 
success and failure, would have been far less complete and prac- 
tically unavailable but for these great repositories of knowledge. 
The whole march of civilization would have been slowed down 
tremendously if the records had never been assembled and cor- 
related. 

Today a library is more than a store-house and treasure- 
chest, even as the great library at Alexandria was more than a 
mere repository. Libraries of the past have been the hearts 
_ from which pulsed the lifegiving thought to the schools which 
grew up around them, and which vitalized the whole living cul- 
ture of their times. Today no seat of learning is complete with- 
out its library, whether that seat be a small one-room school or 
a great university. A library is a living thing which grows and 
breathes by and through the very volumes which it stores in its 
stacks, 

And more than this, a library is a place where those of us 
who have completed our formal education, or who are awaiting 
an opportunity to continue, may increase our backgrounds of 
knowledge and culture. Here wé can keep in contact with the 
growing world, with the new ideas and ideals of man, and with 
life back through the ages. Professor Peterson of Rutgers Uni- 
versity said: ‘‘Ninety-nine percent of all reading is done to con- 
firm prejudices and opinions rather than to broaden the mind.”’ 
If this is true, and I am afraid it is in large degree, then our li- 
braries fail in one great reason for their existence. Libraries are 
service centers, but not just for perpetuating narrowness and 
enslaving mentalities. They are service centers of freedom. 
They should be used to keep our minds alive, to broaden the 
borders of our intellects, and to brighten our appreciation of the 
best in the world. This library is a gift for our use. May we 
honor the memory of those in whose name this library is given 
by deserving well the gift. I dedicate this Norway Memorial 
Library to the memory of Dr. and Mrs. Albert Thompson and 
Frank Elmer Thompson, and may God bless those memories in 
the usefulness of this building and the light of His truth which 


emanates from it. 
ok * * 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
Cc. H. Emmons 


HROUGH the columns of The Christian Leader we wish to 
express our profound appreciation of the generous co- 
operation given the officials of the General Convention by the 
devoted Universalists who are members of the Universalist 
Loyalty Fellowship. This group of interested co-workers is 
made up of local church members, ministers, church officials and 
others, who, in addition to the support which they give to church 
work locally, extend the reach of their interest into the national 
field, greatly assisting thereby the continuance and the extension 
of the general activities of the Church. A number of district 
associations of churches, and one State Convention, by paid 
memberships in the Fellowship, also contribute. 

’ Because our common task requires increased income during 
the current fiscal year, the budget of the General Convention 
carries a larger than usual item for which the Loyalty Fellowship 
is expected to provide. This will necessitate a substantial in- 
crease in the number of new and renewed memberships this year, 
at $10.00 per member, over last year’s total, which was higher 
than that of the previous year. Already, under the inspiration 
of the new administration, and as an earnest of their faith in its 
leadership, several new members have been added. There are 
many more, doubtless, who are interested in the Universalist 
Church, who could easily give their co-operation to the General 
Convention through this agency if they would but think the 
matter through. Many there are of the faithful, of course, who 
would join the Fellowship but for inadequate economic ability. 
They, too, serve the spiritual purpose of our mission as a Church, 
and thereby help to organize the necessary material support. 
Because of these who would join were they able to do so, we sug- 
gest that those who are financially able make provision for one or 


more additional memberships, following the example of a Middle 
West Universalist who contributes $50 annually, to make up for 
a few who, each year, are unable to renew their memberships. 
This is a splendid instance of considered and generous assistance 
for which we are sincerely grateful. 

With gratitude we publish, herewith, the names of paid-up 
new and renewed memberships listed on the roster of the Uni- 
versalist Loyalty Fellowship for the current fiscal year. A few 
members have requested that their names be withheld from 
publication. 


*Edwin W. Archer, Charlestown, Mass. 
Frank J. Arnold, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Miss Esther S. Barry, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Mabel E. Beals, Marblehead, Mass. 
George H. Bedford, North Adams, Mass. 
Herbert E. Belden, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell, Pasadena, Calif. 
Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central Falls, R. I. 

*Dr. Martin M. Brown, North Adams, Mass. 
Mrs. W. L. Brown, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Miss Mabel Chandler, Nashua, N. H. 
George E. Danforth, Nashua, N. H. 

Miss Hester B. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Miss Margaretta L. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Mrs. E. B. DeGraff, Alexandria, Minn. 
Charles R. Duhig, Arlington, Mass. 

Mrs. Arthur F. Ells, Litchfield, Conn. 

Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Myron C. Fish, Central Falls, R. I. 

A Friend, Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary E. Glines, North Attleboro, Mass. 

*Walter F. Hall, South Acton, Mass. 

Miss Mary C. Hazard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Helen Hitchcock, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 

Ray V. Jordan, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mrs. Sealand W. Landon, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. A. Latham, Arlington, N. J. 

Group of Women, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William H. Luden, Villanova, Pa. 

Mrs. William R. Lyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. H. Nassal, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lester W. Nerney, Attleboro, Mass. 

Mrs. Paul Oliver, River Forest, IIl. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Peabody, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Washington, D. C. 
George C. Randall, Chicago, Ill. 

*Mrs. Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, N. H. 
Mrs. Louise L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Harry B. Sawyer, Bath, Me. 

Rev. John Sayles, D. D., Cornish, Me. 

Rey. M. D. Shutter, D. D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. Ellwood Smith, West Somerville, Mass. 
*R. C. Staebner, Falls Church, Va. 

James 8. Stevens, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Lillian G. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 

Miss Marion E. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 

Mrs. J. J. Turner, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Mrs. John E. Tweedy, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

W. H. Waterbury, Frankfort, N. Y. 

*Webster City Universalist Church, Webster City, Iowa. 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Salem, Mass. 
The Woman’s Alliance, Aurora, Ill. 
Miss Jessie H. Wright, Springfield, Vt. 

*Cyrus C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis. 


*Fee for current year not yet due, but 1937-38 payment re- 
ceived since last list of members was published. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MR. PRIESTLEY’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
It is with great satisfaction that I find my utterances con- 


cerning our Thanksgiving offering for peace are to follow those of 
Mr. Priestley. I urge all readers of the Leader to turn again to 
page 1480 of the December 3 issue and reread what he has to say. 
Certainly if all your readers do this, our response will be worthy 
of ourselves as Universalists and perhaps show some measure of 
regard for what we actually owe the brave Czechoslovak people. 

The Czechoslovaks have made tremendous sacrifices at the 
bidding of the Great Powers, who told them that only by these 
sacrifices could world peace be secured. They, a free democratic 
people strongly attached to the best of American and British 
ideals, were ready to defend their liberties and their rights. They 
yielded to the pressure of the Powers likely to be most affected, 
and sacrificed nearly everything worth while of their national 
development in the cause of peace. 

It is probably fair to say that we in America owe what likeli- 
hood we have of escaping the horrors of the worst war conceivable 
to this great renunciation on the part of the Czechoslovaks. The 
way to make it up to them, to the best of our poor ability, is to 
contribute our utmost toward lightening the fearfully heavy 
burden which has come upon them. How they are to care for 
the hundreds of thousands of refugees, Czechoslovaks, liberal 
Germans, Jews, who are pouring in upon them, we cannot see. 
We may be sure, however, that what we do will help to mitigate 
this misery for which they are not responsible, but which it is 
their hard task to relieve. 

Arthur Irving Andrews. 


Warner, N. H. 


* * 


MOST GENEROUS JUDGMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You will find inclosed my check for subscription for 1939. 

I have just heard from a Wisconsin friend that a Methodist 
friend of hers, occupying a semi-official position in the Methodist 
National Administration, takes The Christian Leader because, he 
says, “it is the best religious journal published in this country.” 
I am not so widely acquainted with religious journals that I could 


say the same. But I find the Leader instructive, inspiring, enter- ~ 


taining, and read it from beginning to end weekly. I should like 
to become a “‘sustaining’’ member, but the depression still con- 
tinues to flatten my pocketbook. 

Rose C. Swart. 


Washington, D.C. 


* * 


ON FIRE ABOUT SPAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

Please read Louis Fischer’s article in The Nation of Decem- 
ber 24 entitled ‘‘Peace on Earth.’ Then won’t you use your 
splendid intelligence toward helping Republican Spain? Spain 
has a right to food for her crowded population and a right to war 
material with which to defend herself from air raids, ete. 

I know you are mildly sympathetic, but I wish I could set 
you on fire for Spain. If you would line up with the North 
American Committee, if you would petition the President to lift 
the embargo, it would be a great addition to the cause. I can’t 
believe that you have done this yet. 

In your position you could do much. In God’s name won’t 


you actively help? 
M.W.J. 


We are glad that sentiment in the United States is changing 
in favor of Loyalist Spain. Our influence has been against the 
fascists everywhere—in Spain, Italy, Germany, or the United 


States. 
We do not join committees for any purpose because we have 


no time for them. We have already seen the President about 
lifting the embargo, having called on him as president of the 
Associated Church Press. With Franco in control of the sea we 
can see no hope of shipments of arms ever reaching the Loyalists. 
As for food, part of the three million bushels of wheat turned over 
to the Red Cross for Spain already is on the high seas and will be 
permitted to go into Spain for the hungry on both sides. 

We are glad that this young man is on fire for the cause. 
It is a good cause. In the last analysis it is our cause. We 
should beat the tom-tom if we knew better what to tell the crowd 
when it assembled. Money for the relief work of the Quakers we 
are sure about. Everything else about Spain is in darkness, and 
we can only pray for the little band holding out against one of - 
the most despicable and dangerous alliances of scoundrels in 
history. 

The Editor. 


INSULTING THE TEACHERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of Elmo A. Robinson in your issue of December 17 
implies that I insulted all teachers by asserting that teachers have 
not the right to teach, in addition to what they are hired to teach, 
anything else they please. I am mentioned along with com- 
munism, fascism, hogs and insults, and with astonishment that 
no one, until he took up the task, had attacked my position. It 
is ever unfortunate when a man of intellectual ability becomes too 
easily insulted as to himself or other people. If some other per- 
son having Mr. Robinson’s opinions but not his attitude would 
write another letter attacking the letter of mine, which was 
printed in the Leader of November 5, I think it would be quite 
interesting. Incidentally, as to myself, in economics I am sub- 
stantially in agreement with Herbert Hoover, in educational 
matters one who believes that while a college board has a right 
to teach anything which it is legal to teach, when a board hires a 
teacher to do a certain work in teaching it has a right to the service 
or to the hired man’s resignation. 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Guilford, Vt. 


MANY FOLKS MAKE OUR LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I add a word of praise and gratitude for the work you are 
doing in the Leader. While the paper has steadily maintained a 
very high character, some recent issues have seemed to me of 
exceptional excellence. In particular the number for December 
8, with your own account of your visit to the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, and Mr. Priestley’s admirable article on “The English 
Bible,’ and Dr. Stafford’s noble sermon on ‘Counting the Cost,’’ 
besides Dr. McCollester’s fine installment of his Russell Lecture, 
was of pronounced worth. Surely the field of American religious 
journalism is honored and enriched by so splendid a publication as 
you are constantly putting forth. Let my own thankfulness help. 
to sustain you a little bit. 

Willard C. Selleck. 

Riverside, Calif. 


ok * 


ENJOYS THE LEADER EVERY WEEK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I thank you very sincerely for the information about mis- 
sionaries both foreign and local. I was so glad to see it in the 


Leader. 
So many good articles in the Leader. I enjoy it so much 
every week. 
Katie J. Kelly. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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a 
This Religion of Freedom" 


Horace Westwood 


As I turned over in my mind what I 
might try to say on this occasion, some 
words quoted in the Fourth Gospel as 
coming from the lips of the Great Teacher 
kept sounding in my ears, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” I could not silence them. They 
insisted in repeating themselves. So, 
finally, I turned to the New Testament and 
looked them up in their setting. But if I 
was impressed by the words themselves, I 
was even more so by the reply of those to 
whom they were addressed. Evidently 
they resented them, for they answered, 
“We are freeborn, and have never yet 
been in bondage to any man. What do 
you mean by saying, ‘You shall be made 
free?’’’ As one reads between the lines 
one can feel their amazement. They were 
hurt, if not insulted. They said in effect, 
“How dare you say to us that the truth 
will make us free? Why, we are free al- 
ready! We belong to the aristocracy of 
freedom. We were born free men. Free- 
dom is our birthright and inheritance.” 
But the substance of the Teacher’s reply 
was insistent in emphasizing that no man 
can be born free. That is, a man may have 
every outward condition of liberty be- 
’ stowed upon him, but in every individual 
case each man has to win his own freedom. 

When I looked into the passage a little 
more closely, however, I was impressed by 
something else, something that throughout 
the long years of my ministry I had almost 
completely overlooked. It came to me 
with startling significance, for I made the 
discovery that, according to the Great 
Teacher, even knowledge of the truth was 
conditioned. For what does he say? “If 
ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my 
disciples; and ye shall know the truth.” 
That is, to paraphrase it in the language of 
our day, “Knowledge of the truth does not 
come unsought. It comes only to those 
who submit themselves to the disciplines 
of the highest loyalties of life and experi- 
ence!”’ 

I am convinced that in all this there is 
profound meaning for us today, and that 
it has particular bearing upon the life and 
mission of the Free Churches. Every 
Universalist church is an avowedly Free 
Church. Every Unitarian church is an 
avowedly Free Church. We share the 
heritage of freedom with many other 
churches. It is very important that we 
recognize and welcome this. We are 
neither free nor liberal if we reveal the 
slightest trace of exclusiveness, or if we 
seek to shine alone in our own particular 


*Part of the sermon preached by the 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Berkeley, Calif., at the installation of 
Rev. Rol W. Benner as minister of All 
Souls Church in Riverside, on Dec. 5, 1938. 


and small corner. ‘The seekers of the 
light are one.”’ 

However, having recognized this, do 
you not agree that it is also important that 
we should try to understand clearly those 
evidences by which a Free Church may be 
known? In brief, they are these: They 
accept the democratic way of life. They 
accept truth for authority and not author- 
ity for truth. They believe in freedom in 
the quest of truth and in the experimental 
method in the discovery of truth. They 
uphold liberty in thought and discussion. 
They seek ever widening horizons, for the 
larger thought of God and man. They 
maintain that religion is not expressed in 
a creed but in a way of life. They hold that 
the Church and religion exist for man and 
not man for the Church and religion. By 
these and other signs may Free Churches 
be known, whatever name they bear. 

As a minister of a Free Church, I glory 
in all this and rejoice in every evidence of 
it, wherever it may be found. Moreover, 
never was it more necessary than in this 
hour and in the present condition of the 
world that we should uphold and stand by 
these things. But not any one of these 
things separately, nor all of them put to- 
gether, can make us free men, or give free 
men to the world; and it is free men—men 
who in themselves are free—that the 
world stands most desperately in need of 
today. For all these signs and tokens 
which I have mentioned are but the ex- 
ternals, the conditions, the setting and the 
environment of freedom, and it still holds 
good, as in the days of the Great Prophet 
of Galilee, that only by obedience to the 
highest we know do we arrive at the truth 
and only through the disciplines of truth 
do we become really free. 

It is difficult to put into words what Iam 
so anxious to make clear to you. But as I 
look at the matter, it seems to me that it 
has two aspects, both important. The first 
I have tried to describe by stating the signs 
by which a Free Church may be known. 
They may all be summarized in one phrase, 
“Freedom in Religion.’”’ There is another 
aspect, however (also summarized in one 
phrase)—“‘The Religion of Freedom.” 
And the thing I wish to emphasize is that 
freedom in religion will never bring eman- 
cipation to the world unless it is a living 
embodiment of ‘‘The Religion of Freedom,”’ 
for without faith in freedom there cannot 
be free men. 

As we look back into the history of our 
Western civilization and follow the rise of 
democracy, we make the discovery that 
faith in freedom was more or less a natural 
and instinctive growth. 

We are met, however, by a very dif- 
ferent situation today. In our Western 
democracies we talk about free institutions 
and democracy, about freedom of the press 


and what not, but there is little underlying 
faith in freedom as such. The weight of 
science has been against it. Thus, until 
very recent years, we have been confronted 
by the paradox that while, on the one 
hand, the scientist has demanded the right 
to free investigation, on the other he has 
insisted that man by nature could never 
be free since everything was determined by 
the iron necessity of natural law. 

All this has filtered down into the un- 
conscious mind of the masses until they 
have come to hold as an unconscious article 
of faith that man in the nature of the case 
can not be free since he is always a product 
and never a cause. 

As I think about this, I am reminded 
of the close of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. I can see that tall, gaunt figure ad- 
dressing the vast throng assembled to 
pay tribute to the nation’s honored dead, 
and I can hear his prayer that this nation 
under heaven might have a new birth of 
freedom. 

Today, everywhere throughout the 
earth, from the agonized lips of oppressed 
millions, ascends the prayer that “human- 
ity may have a new birth of freedom.” 
But this is impossible without a revival of 
faith in freedom. To revive this faith 
is the mission of this religion of freedom, 
the noble heritage of this Free Church. 
What then is this religion of freedom, and 
what does it imply? It is a religion which 
first of all places its confidence in the 
unique capacity of man. It declares that 
man possesses something within himself 
that may lift him above the chance of cir- 
cumstance and the events of fate. It is 
not blind to all the forces that play upon 
him nor does it minimize the factors of 
heredity and social environment, but it 
asserts that this something in man, how- 
ever it may be defined, is greater than all 
the influences that-affect him, and that he 
can not only rise above them but use them 
to direct his life to self-determined goals. 
It is a religion which builds upon the 
affirmation that all things exist for man, 
and hence man in himself is of greater sig- 
nificance than all that is. 

It is a religion which affirms that man is 
man the wide world o’er. Hence it affirms 
the essential unity of the race bound by the 
law of brotherhood. 

It is a religion which affirms side by side 
with the law of social solidarity the obliga- 
tions of individual responsibility. What- 
ever may be the forces that influence him, 
the final outcome depends upon the choices 
of self-decision, and no man in possession 
of his normal faculties can be held blameless 
for the decisions that he makes. But since 
his life is lived in association with others, 
there is also a sense in which he is re- 
sponsible for them and to them. 

This, and much more, is embodied in the 
religion of freedom, so great are its riches 
and so inexhaustible its wealth. 

Such a religion expressed in conduct and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WORTH FOLLOWING UP 


Our present in- 
ternational prob- 
lems are not go- 
ing to be solved 
by youngsters in 
their teens, but a 
few years from 
now they will be 
in positions where 
what they think and say may count might- 
ily. At any rate it behooves us to sur- 
round them today with opportunities 
which will cultivate intelligent under- 
standing and friendship with the people of 
other countries. 

A number of ehurch school teachers— 
especially leaders of junior and senior high 
groups—ask us for ways in which they can 
do this very thing. Always we are glad to 
recommend to them the services of the 
International Friendship League, organ- 
ized for the sole purpose of promoting 
better understanding among the youth of 
the world through correspondence and 
travel, From its headquarters at 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., a pamphlet 
describing the work of the League may be 
secured, or one will be sent from the G. S. 
S. A. upon request. 

The following paragraphs from it, ad- 
dressed to potential members, tell the 
story in brief: 

“From Aberdeen to Zamboanga the 
International Friendship League collects 
the names, ages, addresses and interests 
of boys and girls anxious to correspond 
with boys and girls in America. All are 
able to read and write English, so that all 
the letters are in the English language. 
This world-wide correspondence plan is 
open to those from eight to twenty-eight 
years of age. Occasionally, correspond- 
ence is arranged for adults. 

‘“When you are a member of the League, 
you get a personal introduction to the 
whole world. You make each day of the 
year more interesting and exciting by a 
better understanding of what is going on 
everywhere. 

“While wars are erupting, politicians 
scheming, statesmen planning, scientists 
searching, you are learning what every- 
day people are thinking, enjoying—how 
they are living their everyday lives. You 
are having the joy of discovering and learn- 
ing things about far off corners of the world 
in a personal way. At the same time, 
you will have a chance to explain your life 
in this country. In many cases, you will 
find that it is your new friend’s only con- 
tact with your country. 

“The membership fee of fifty cents 
brings another part of the world to your 
doorstep and the mailman will be deliver- 
ing interesting mail with foreign stamps 
in the corner throughout the whole year. 


And, best of all, this interesting pastime 
doesn’t end in a year. Your correspond- 
ent will grow up each year, just as you do, 
and you will continue to have common, in- 
terests year after year.” 

Beginning with individuals the work of 


the League has grown so that today in 


many a public school a whole class is en- 
rolled in a group membership plan and 
every pupil in the room is corresponding 
with someone of his or her age in another 
country. Why not every member of that 
church school class? 

One Saturday a few weeks ago League 
members in the Greater Boston area met 
for luncheon in Horticultural Hall. There 
were over 500 in attendance. There was 
an exhibit of letters, pictures, gifts and 
souvenirs received by members of the 
group. Experiences were shared as boys 
and girls sat down together and told about 
the friends they had made in other coun- 
tries. Consuls from other countries sta- 
tioned in Boston were in attendance and 
spoke briefly after the luncheon. A pro- 
fessional skier from Sweden—a charming 
young woman who happened to be in 
Boston at the time for the Winter Sports 
Show, was also present—much to the de- 
light of all. Then movies—scenes from 
other countries—were shown. 

Yes, there are ways to build under- 
standing among the youth of the world 
today. They’re worth investigating and 
trying, too. 


* * 


WE HEAR THAT 


In our church school at Haverhill, Mass., 
a series of moving pictures on the Life 
of Jesus will be shown during the next 
thirteen Sundays. This began on Dec. 25 
with the story of Jesus’ birth. 

In Eldorado, Ohio, interest in our 
church school seems to be on the increase. 
For one thing attendance is better. From 
correspondence and the use of the G. S. 
S. A. loan library we know how hard some 
of the teachers of this school are trying to 
improve the quality of their work. It’s 
barely possible that this may account for 
the advance. 

In Nashua, N. H., the teachers and of- 
ficers in our church school are devoting 
their monthly workers’ conferences to a 
study of Dr. Fosdick’s newest book, “A 
Guide to Understanding the Bible.” Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair, minister, is leading the 
group. But that’s not all. These ambi- 
tious people after looking at the fall Helper 
realized their need of just such study as 
this made possible, too. So “‘extra’’ meet- 
ings are being held—some at the parsonage, 
some at other homes—that the leaders of 
this school may become better equipped 
for the responsibilities they have as- 
sumed. 

As a part of their study of the world’s 


religions the young peopie’s department 
of our Hartford, Conn., church school re- 
cently attended mass at St. Joseph’s ca- 
thedral. (This information came from the 
December issue of The Redeemer Church 
School News—a well prepared monthly 
publication reporting things of interest and 
importance to church school members.) 

The superintendent of a certain junior 
department—yes, this happened in a 
Universalist church school—tealizing that 
she needed to devote more time to her 
work, sat down quietly one day and took 
account of stock. After which she sur- 
prised her friends by withdrawing her 
membership in a bridge club that the time 
formerly given to this might be spent in 
the interest of boys and girls. 


* * 


YOUR INTERNATIONAL FRIEND- 
SHIP OFFERING 


Has your treasurer forgotten to send 
this in? According to our records a good 
many have. True, the offering was re- 
ceived a week later than usual this year, 
which means it was that much nearer the 
month of December when tending to mat- 
ters of this sort is often neglected. 

Total receipts to date for the work we 
are helping to sponsor in Japan and Korea — 
are $343.09. A year ago at this time $575.- 
82 had been received. Subtracting one 
from the other reveals the disturbing fact 
that we are exactly $232.23 behind 1937’s 
achievement. 

There is a way to change this. Will 
every superintendent who reads this re=- 
port please check with his local treasurer 
and see that returns are made early in 
January? In three weeks’ time we shall 
report comparative totals again. 


ae 
ABOUT OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


The calendar of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Minneapolis, Minn., certainly 
keeps its constituency informed as to what 
is going on in the church school. A recent 
issue contained an entire page headed 
“The Church School,” and included on the 
page were articles about various groups 
within the school—the young people’s 
group, meeting regularly in the Fireplace 
Room, under the leadership of Dr. Powell, 
lecturer in English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the new class for 
boys of older-teen years, urging the help 
of the parents in enrolling members, new 
leaders in the kindergarten and primary 
departments, the need for a phonograph - 
to aid in the special series of worship ser- 
vices built around ‘‘The Arts in Religion,” 
and the announcement of a new loan li- 
brary for the workers of the school. 

* * 


The best lessons are learned from mis- 
takes. 
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THE WHOLE IN ONE* 
Mrs. Arnold F. Keller 


One live woman’s organization and 
only one for every church! This is my 
advice after having tried -it successfully 
for three years. Away with duplication 
of effort and energy, with overlapping 
and competition! Give the women a well- 
planned, comprehensive program that will 
challenge their interest and intelligence, 
and give them an opportunity for ex- 
pression and service. 

The program I recommend includes an 
afternoon, supper, and evening session, 
and it is designed for all the women of the 
church who are twenty years of age and 
over. It includes study classes, mission- 
ary programs, social work, and anything 
else that the church may find it advisable 
to add. 

Have you left the thrill and satisfaction 
of doing missionary work to a small band 
of consecrated women who are now octo- 
genarians? Have you left all the Bible 


study for the Sunday school teachers? ° 


Have you let the college girls and the pro- 
fessional women expend their energies in 
clubs outside the church? If you have, it 
is time to plan a complete program for all 
age groups. 

You think it is not possible to have the 
women of all ages in one society? Look 
at the musical organization in your city or 
town. You will find that the ages of the 
women in it range from seventeen to 
seventy. These women are together be- 
cause of their common interest in music. 
In your A. A. U. W. you will find the girls 
of 1903 and the graduates of last June. 
Age is no consideration in the Republican 
or the Democratic Club. Then why should 
it be in the work of the Church? 

A well-rounded program with different 
interest groups can be worked out in any 
church to include all the women of the 
congregation, if that congregation’s pur- 
pose is education and evangelism. Of 
course, those unfortunate women who be- 
long to churches that expect them to raise 
money for the preacher’s salary and the 
coal bill, will find little in these suggestions 
for them. 

In building your program affiliate com- 
pletely with your district and national de- 
nominational groups. Assume your finan- 
cial obligations and meet them regularly. 
This will give you women a sense of the 
whole Church and its program, and un- 
less you cultivate this sense, your local 
unit will not long thrive. 

To develop this feeling of ‘‘belonging,”’ 
have departments in your congregational 


*Copyright, The Duplex Envelope Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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society corresponding to the divisions of 
your general society, and then keep all 
the women informed of the plans and pro- 
gram of the work through regular reports 
at the meetings. 

In the afternoon have a number of group 
conferences, some of which meet simultane- 
ously. A group of mothers of young chil- 
dren may meet at the same time that a 
sewing group is working. Usually the first- 
mentioned is younger women, and the 
sewing group older. While the mothers 
are discussing problems of religious edu- 
cation, meeting occasionally with Sunday 
school teachers, and learning what the 
church school is trying to do, the other 
group is doing charity sewing. 

A few of the topics that have been dis- 
cussed in our Mothers’ Group are: “De- 
veloping the Prayer Life of My Child,’ 
“Home Preparation before the Child At- 
tends Public Worship Service,” ‘‘Chris- 
tian Literature and Bible Reading,” 
“Family Prayers and How to Build Them 
into Our Present Day,” ‘Attitudes of 
World Friendship—First Missionary Les- 
sons.” 

One of our missionaries has said, ‘‘We 
slander God by trying to work for Him 
without really knowing Him.” In order 
to know God, church women must spend 
some time with His Word, therefore well- 
planned Bible study should be built into 
the program. Have a Bible Study Group 
meet monthly to read and interpret the 
text. 

Discussion of perplexing questions of a 
religious nature should have a place in the 
afternoon session. Arrange a period be- 
fore the supper in which all meet and dis- 
cuss their problems. Give your pastor an 
opportunity to lead this hour. He will be 
happy to tell you the position and attitude 
of your church. Invite leaders of other de- 
nominations to this group, and learn 
their attitudes. Study the “sects’ and 
“isms’’ that are about you. 

Build into your afternoon program a 
period where reports may be read on cur- 
rent topics. You might call this your 
“Forum Hour” and in it discuss any 
question that will be helpful to the spirit- 
ual growth of the women and of the com- 
munity in which you work. You will need 
a committee on “Peace and War’”’ to keep 
your entire body informed. A committee 
on Christian Citizenship will tell you of 
local and national affairs in which you 
should exert your Christian influence. 
Almost every community has a civic 
Motion Picture Committee which is work- 
ing to provide the best entertainment and 
education. Co-operate with it. Bring 
the reviews and “guides” from the best 
periodicals to the attention of your women. 

The groups I have suggested can all 
work in a three-hour session. If supper 
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is set for 6.30 o’clock, the first group may 
meet at 3.00, the second at 4.15, and the 
third at 5.30. Each period will be one 
hour long, and there will be a brief inter- 
mission between periods. Our experience 
has been that the women who prefer sew- 
ing will assemble in a certain part of the 
building and sew all through the afternoon. 
We have found it well to open with Bible 
study, follow this with the Forum Hour, 
and then have either the Mothers’ Group 
or the Discussion Hour, or both, according 
to the size of the group in attendance. 

Where do the young women fit in? Most 
of them are employed or in school and 
do not arrive until the supper hour. Those 
who come earlier always go eagerly into 
the Religious Discussion Group. We 
have.a special young women’s table at 
supper. After supper the young women 
may wish to conduct their own business 
meeting, at which they gather their offer- 
ing and decide how it shall be spent. 
They usually have a project or two in 
which they are particularly interested. 
Their money, however, passes through 
the general treasurer’s book. They join 
the large group again for the evening pro- 
gram. They are willing to assist in drama- 
tizations and music, and thus they con- 
tribute a great deal to the meeting. 

The supper hour should be a period of 
real fellowship. The committees for the 
year should be selected before the season 
opens. The entire membership may be 
divided into ten or twelve equal parts, 
depending upon the number of meetings to 
be held, with a good chairman or co- 
chairman in charge of each group. One of 
these groups will serve the supper and also 
act as the Membership Committee for the 
month, calling the entire membership by 
telephone. It will co-operate with the 
program chairman and try to have the 
decorations and sometimes the menu fit 
into the plan for the month. 

The supper should be served at the 
lowest possible cost. We have found that 
a 25-cent supper, with the committee sup- 
plementing with either dessert or salad, 
has worked well. In fact, it has worked so 
well that the monthly balance has fur- 
nished a “kitchen fund” sufficient to pay 
for the necessary replacements in our 
kitchen. 

After the supper the evening program 
opens with singing and devotions. These 
are followed by a business session, and then 
the formal evening program. This pro- 
gram must offer variety. In one season 
you should plan to have a local speaker; 
an out-of-town speaker, preferably one of 
your church’s missionaries or executives; 
a dramatization or two; one meeting in 
which your own women participate (for 
example, a round-table discussion, a de- 
bate, or perhaps several short papers or 
book reviews); and one social evening,—an 
annual Birthday or Christmas Party, when 
every one brings a gift for some mission. 

(Continued on page 25° 
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New Hampshire Letter appreciation of the co-operation of his: 

parishioners. The congregation joined 

UR churches throughout the state been pastor of this church for many years. with the young people’s choir in singing 


observed Christmas appropriately. 
In Portsmouth Rev. Frank B. Chatterton 
preached through December on ““The Gift 
of Silence,” “‘The Gift of Imagination,” 
“The Gift of Hope,” “The Gift of Adora- 
tion.”” A service of exaltation was held 
on Christmas eve at 11.30. A beautiful 
calendar was sent out, printed by the 
Boys’ Club of this church. 

One feature of the Christmas observance 
at Dover, Rev. E. L. Noble pastor, was a 
surprise supper and Christmas tree. Each 
family carried something for the supper and 
no one knew what it was to be except the 
one who carried it. A union Watch Night 
service was held in the Universalist 
church on New Year’s eve. 

In Concord a special church school 
service in the morning was followed by 
church worship, when the minister, Mr. 
Haskell, spoke on ‘‘The First Christmas 
Service.” At 5.30 p. m. a candlelight ser- 
vice was held with the reading of ‘“‘The 
Other Wise Man,” by Van Dyke. 

In Claremont a Christmas party was 
held on Saturday afternoon. On Sunday 
morning the cantata, Maunder’s Bethle- 
hem, was presented, and the church was 
nearly full. In the evening the dramatic 
pageant, ““‘Bethlehem,’’ was given by the 
Bible school. Rey. Clarence B. Etsler has 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. William L. Sailer, a loyal and 
generous member of the First Universalist 
Church of Bridgeport, Conn., made pos- 
sible the purchase of her home by the Red 
Cross as a Bridgeport headquarters. It 
is a beautiful edifice of seventeen rooms 
admirably adapted for Red Cross work. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks was given a farewell 
testimonial by Mount Scopus Lodge of 
Masons in Malden, a Hebrew Lodge of 
which Dr. Brooks has served as chaplain. 


Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, Washington, has 
just brought out Volume 34 of the Ameri- 
can Art Annual. Mrs. McGlauflin has 
just completed eleven years of service as 
editor of the Art Annual, and editor of 
“Who Is Who in American Art.” 


Rev. George L. Thompson of Randolph, 
Mass., has been invited to address the 
Brockton ministers at their meeting on 
Jan. 11 on “The Social Background of 
the Spanish Civil War.’”’ Mr. Thompson 
recently gave this address to the students 
of Middlebury College in Vermont. 

Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of the Everton 
Circuit, in North Carolina, with Mrs. 
Ulrich, his family of boys and Mrs. 
McLaughlin, mother of Mrs. Ulrich, left 


In Woodsville, our northernmost parish 
in the state, the new minister, Rev. A.<W. 
Altenbern, enjoyed his first Christmas 
there. The Christmas observance began 


on the 18th with a candlelight service by. 


the young people. The church school 
party was held on the 23d. On Christmas 
Day the cantata, ‘Christmas Tidings,” 
was given as a part of the morning service. 
At four o’clock the church choir presented 
the cantata, “‘The Adoration,” to a large 
congregation. 

In Nashua Christmas services began on 
the 18th with a candlelight service by the 
Y. P. C. U. under the leadership of the 
Director of Religious Education, Philip 
R. Giles. On the 23d the Christmas par- 
ties were held, that for the youngest chil- 
dren in the afternoon and for the older 
young people in the evening. At this 
party the White Gift service was held and 
many things were brought for the unfor- 
tunate. The services on Christmas day 
began with a pageant by the church school 
followed by church worship, consisting 
mostly of music by the junior choir, who 
wore their new vestments for the first 
time. They presented an impressive ser- 
vice under the leadership of the choir 
director, Miss Olive Littlehale. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


Outlaws Bridge Dee. 30 for the annual 
vacation to be spent in Washington, Bal- 
timore, New York and at 129 Manchester 
Street, Leominster, Mass., which will be 
his address for January and February. 


Rev. R. R. Hadley of Peabody, Mass., 
spoke at the December meeting of the 
Essex Unitarian Ministers in Salem on 
“Preachers and Poets,’’ and read some of 
his own selections. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins has been asked 
to be interim supply at the First Parish 
Church, Malden, in place of Dr. Brooks, 
and has accepted. 


Dr. G. H. Leining, E. Hartwell Daley, 
Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, Rev. George H. 
Wood, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman and 
Llewellyn Jones will discuss ‘‘What Can 
the Church Do to Save Democracy?” at 
the Universalist Club of Boston, Jan. 9, 
under the chairmanship of Rev. Donald 
G. Lothrop. 


Connecticut 

Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
pastor. On Sunday morning, Dec. 18, a 
large congregation was present to observe 
the tenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Mr. Newton. Preceding his sermon, “The 
Future of This Church, and the Church of 
the Future,’ Mr. Newton expressed his 


Mr. Newton’s favorite hymns, and a male 
quartet sang two selections. On behalf 
of the parish, Charles B. Pinney, chair- 
man of the church trustees, presented to: 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton a basket of chrys- 
anthemums and a purse.- Almost every 
family in the parish was represented at: 
this service, and in many cases the entire 
family was present. At five p. m., a 
pageant, with a beautiful candlelighting 
service, was given by the young people of 
the church under the direction of Mrs. 
Newton, with Mrs. G. A. Wagner as or- 
ganist. The Ladies’ Circle recently added 
a substantial sum to the treasury by the 
observance of a Dollar Day. The cupola 
of the building, destroyed by the hurricane, 
has been rebuilt. 


Massachusetts 
Cambridge.—Miss A. Louise Barker, 
treasurer of the Ladies’ Benevolent So-- 
ciety, reports that the fair netted $441.25, 


- which, added to $103.66 from the rum- 


mage sale, gives a total of $554.91. Since 
the death of Mr. Raspe, the pulpit has been 
supplied by neighboring ministers. The 
parish committee is now co-operating with 
the State Superintendent in an effort to: 
secure a permanent pastor at an early date. 
Lowell, Grace Church.—Rev. Isaac 
Smith, pastor. A candlelight service was. 
held by the young people at 6.30 p. m. 
Sunday, Jan. 1. Interesting speakers have 
been secured for all the Sunday evening 
meetings of the Y. P. C. U. through Janu- 
ary. On Jan. 22, the church will observe 
Young People’s Day. On Jan. 11 the 
Young Women’s Club will meet; on Jan. 
12 the Women’s Social Union has its meet- 
ing; the annual parish meeting comes on 
Jan. 17; a union meeting of the Mission 
Circles of Grace Church and First Church 
is scheduled for Jan. 25, at which Mr. 
Smith will lead the devotions and speak 
on “Spiritual Rearmament.” 
Everett.—Rev. George H. Wood, pas- 
tor. At the opening service of the new 
pastorate, Sunday morning, Dec. 4, a rep- 
resentative of each organization of the 
parish lighted a candle in token of conse- 
cration to the work of liberal religion, the 
church, and the minister. Those partici- 
pating were George E. Hunt for the parish, 
Mrs. Wallace Dunbar for the Women’s 
Union, Howard F. Smith, Jr., for the 
chureh school, Frederick Clapp for the 
Men’s Club, and Carl Bonifer for the. 
Y. P. C. U. The Women’s Union Christ- 
mas party was attended by forty-five 
members. The annual Christmas program 
and play by the church school was held 
the evening of Dec. 18. Worship was — 
conducted by Mr. Smith, the superin- 
tendent, and the play, ‘‘The Empty Room,’”” 


was coached by Fred Harrison. Attend- 
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ance at morning worship during Decem- 
ber averaged 126, with an average of 
fifty-five at the church school sessions. 

Salem.—Rey. Tracy M. Pullman, pas- 
tor. In spite of the unfavorable weather 
and bad walking at the time of the recent 
fair, the treasurer reports over $400 as the 
financial result. Instead of the regular 
session of the church school on Christmas 
Day, a Family Service was held at 10.45 
in which all united. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. On Family Sunday, Dec. 11, there 
were 105 in the morning congregation, 110 
in the church school, and 108 at the Family 
Dinner. On Dec. 18, observed as Christ- 
mas Sunday, there were ninety in the con- 
gregation, and 185 at the vesper service. 


New Hampshire 


Dover.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The annual Christmas supper and sale held 
on Dec. 6 was a success. Handkerchiefs 
and pitchers were the specialties and a 
good sum was realized, which the women 
voted to the church. The annual Christ- 
mas party attracted a large number, and 
gifts were distributed to all the children, 
both young and old. The Watch Night 
service was held in this church, with the 
young people’s groups of the city taking 
charge of the early part of the program 
while the devotional program was con- 
ducted by the pastor. The annual Preach- 
ing Mission sponsored by the Ministers’ 
Association will open on Jan. 15 and close 
Jan. 22. Last year more than three thou- 
sand people attended the Mission. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls——Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. Mr. Greenway took 
twelve adults into the church at Christmas, 
among them Rene Belbenoit, author of 
“Dry Guillotine.” This makes fifty-eight 
members for 1938. Two children were 
christened, making sixteen for the year. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. The Christmas service brought out 
the largest congregation and the largest 
Christmas offering during the present 
pastorate. Four persons united with the 
church and one baby was christened. The 
junior choir sang a Christmas anthem. 
Rev. and Mrs. Leonard C. Prater were the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Skeels and Mr. 
Prater preached the Christmas sermon. 
Mr. Prater is engaged in religious work 
among seven of the C. C. C. camps in 
Eastern North Carolina as chaplain. 
One new Sunday school teacher has re- 
cently been secured. New lesson helps 
are being ordered from the Publishing 
House for all classes. The school now has 
a membership of thirty-six with several 
more in prospect. The older class of 
young people conducted a canvass of the 
neighborhood during the Christmas va- 
cation to find out how many children do 
not attend Sunday school anywhere. 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


On the church bulletin for January there 
appear two letters of special interest: 


From Minister to People 


On Sunday, Jan. 8, the present pastorate 
will come to anend. There will not, how- 
ever, end, please God, the spiritual fellow- 
ship that has made the term ‘‘minister’’ 
mean something more precious than an 
official title during twelve busy and fruit- 
ful years. 

Among the rich memories that throng 
my mind and heart are the moving demon- 
strations not only of your feeling toward 
Mrs. Perkins and myself as individuals but 
of your appreciation of what our common 
church means in your lives. It enables me 
to feel that we have succeeded in some de- 
gree in making it, with all its noble beauty 
and ecclesiastical fitness, a veritable House 
of God, where His presence, will and com- 
panionship are made real. For that rich 
experience I am more grateful than I can 
say. It has given deeper meaning to the 
expressions of personal affection and good- 
will that warm our hearts and mitigate the 
sorrow of parting. 

Iam not in the mood now to appraise the 
larger significance of the National Me- 
morial Church to the Universalist fellow- 
ship that it represents. Many letters and 
other words of appreciation from many 
sources show apparently that it means 
much. But at the moment I am more 
conscious of what it means to us who have 
worshiped and worked together. The 
bonds of this fellowship no outward sepa- 
ration can break. 

‘‘What is past is prologue.’”’ So on your 
behalf as well as my own I transmit this 
sacred trust to my successor, and extend 
to him my hand of welcome. I know that 
Dr. Brooks comes in sympathy with the 
ideals that we cherish and with a sincere 
purpose to give himself whole heartedly 
to your service. Let him speedily cease to 
be a stranger. I bespeak for him your 
fellowship and pledge to him my help. 

God bless you all! 
Frederic W. Perkins. 


A Message from the Pastor-Elect 


It is with a sense of the highest privilege 
that we write this first word for the Bulle- 
tin of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. We feel that a great honor has 
been conferred upon us by being called to 
this new task and responsibility, and that 
no small part of that honor is in following 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who has laid 
such a wonderful foundation and built so 
wisely. We have known Dr. Perkins for a 
good many years and have always been 
inspired by his presence and kindly spirit. 

We have often thought that there is no 
more beautiful relationship in life than 
that which exists between a people and 
minister, and that relationship is always 
at its very height when a parish draws near 


to its minister and a minister draws near to 
his parishioners. In this new relationship 
may our lives be closely knit together and 
may we carry on the tradition which is 
ours, feeling that in reality it is a great 
commission for the days ahead. 

Seth Rogers Brooks. 


Dr. Brooks begins his work on Sunday, 


Jan. 15. 


6 * 


W.N. M. A. 
(Continued from page 23) 

How can you get this program started? 
If yours is a church with three or four 
women’s societies, call a meeting of the offi- 
cers of all of them and make those officers 
the first governing board. This board, or 
executive group, will have to meet from 
time to time to formulate plans and see 
that they are carried out. Begin now and 
campaign for ‘‘one day a month for the 
church.’ Set the day. Whether it be the 
first Thursday or the second Monday, sell 
your women the idea—‘‘Give the second 
Monday of every month to your church.” 
Ask them to plan their outside interests so 
that nothing will conflict with that day. 
Callie Church Day at: <5 40....: _ 

“Plan your work—Work your plan.” 
The women will respond to a program that 
is worthy of their time. 

ok * 
CHRISTMAS SUNDAY SERVICE AT 
CHAPIN HOME 


Owing to an extra service at All Souls 
Church, Rev. Cornelius Greenway and his 
choir were unable to conduct the service as 
was scheduled, so Rev. Fred C. Demarest 
of the Church of Good Tidings officiated, 
preaching on the “Prince of Peace—Our 
Saviour.”’ Music was furnished by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. E. Crawford also of the 
Good Tidings church. 

The chapel was decorated with wreaths 
and poinsettias, given by the committee. 
At the close of the service the tree was 
lighted in the solarium, just outside the 
chapel. 

The day began with carols sung by the 
family, followed by the Christmas dinner, 
and then the service. 

Emma J. Webb, 
Chairman Chapel Service Committee. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST RALLIES—MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Plans have now been completed for the 
five district rallies to be held in Massa- 
chusetts in the next two months. All 
these meetings will be addressed by Dr. 
Cummins, General Superintendent. 

These rallies will be held in the following 
places: Cambridge, Jan. 15; Lynn, Jan. 29; 
Franklin, Feb. 19; Springfield, Church 
of the Unity, Feb. 26; and Worcester, First 
Church, March 5. 

The meetings will be held on Sunday 
evenings, and will begin at 7.15. No col- 
lections will be taken. 

The opening rally in Cambridge wi!) 
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cover the Greater Boston area, with 
twenty-seven churches. Notices have 
already been sent from the office of the 
State Convention to each church in the 
district, and the minister of each place is 
requested to give the utmost in way of 
publicity and to arrange for a full-sized 


delegation from each parish. 
6 * 


DEATH OF REV. DELMAR E. TROUT 


Rev. Delmar E. Trout, minister of the 
Universalist church in Meriden, Ct., died 
in his sleep in the early morning of Dec. 30. 
Funeral services were held in the church at 
three p: m. on Sunday. Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, vice-president of the General 
Convention, a classmate of Mr. Trout, 
conducted the service, assisted by Dr. 
Lord, dean of the local clergy. 

Further particulars will be given next 
week. 

* ok 
THE ADDRESS BY DR. PERKINS 


“Churchmanship in the Field of Social 
Action,” the address delivered by Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins at Ferry Beach last 
August and later published in The Christian 
Leader, is now ready for distribution in 
pamphlet form, and may be obtained, in 
any quantity, on application’ to the Gen- 
eral Convention, 16 Beacon:St., Boston. 
The only charge is for postage. 


ae 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1938 
Previously reported .............. 1,258 
Brooklyn, N. Y., AllSouls ........ 1 
Rockyal\lounta Nese: vee. Geass. ote 4 
ANGE I ae vee ne OS 5 A ee 1,274 

* x 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 467. Rocky Mount, 
N. C., 1. Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 2. 
Miami City, O.,1. North Hatley, Que., 4. 
Huntingville, Que.,1. Total, 476. 

* * 
THIS RELIGION OF FREEDOM 
(Continued from page 21) 
fulfilled in practice would bring liberty 
and brotherhood to the world. No injustice 
could survive in its presence and no tyr- 
anny could possibly endure. 

All this brings me to the truth which in 
this hour it is my privilege to emphasize. 

I presume, at this very moment, the 
question in each of our hearts is, ‘What 
shall we do? What can we do? What 
ought we to do?”” An important question. 
One that must be answered and cannot 
be side-stepped. It may surprise you, 
therefore, when I say that there is an even 
more important question, namely “What 
shall I be?” To this question I have no 
hesitation in venturing an answer. It is 
this. “In the long run, we are, each and 
every one of us, the manifestation of what 
we believe.” 

There is, however, an extension of this 
truth which is even more important. Every 
group, every labor union, every party, is 


an expression of the dominant convictions 
collectively held. Every nation is an ex- 
pression of the prevailing ideology. The 
law that the Apostle sought to enjoin 
upon the Corinthian Church “That ye 
be of the same mind one toward the other” 
is just as important for communities and 
nations, since they express the prevailing 
belief. Hence the beliefs and the convic- 


tions of men are all important, since they. 


determine the form of all their institutions 
and the character of their civilization. 
Therefore your private belief and mine de- 
termines what we are, even as the sum total 
of the effect of all private conviction de- 
termines the character of the age. 

To proclaim, then, in this hour the re- 
ligion of freedom, to teach it in theory and 
fulfill it in practice, is not only the charge 
solemnly laid upon us now, but is perhaps 
the greatest single contribution any one 
of us can make to the life of this most try- 


ing age. It is the gospel of the Free 
Churches to a generation threatened by 
tyranny and the death of liberty. It is a 
message that carries the dynamic of lib- 
erating power. Rest assured that it will 
not fall on deaf ears. Rest assured that 
if we know and live the truth which makes 
for freedom—it will not fail. 

This religion of freedom is the challenge 
of the Free Church to a world in bondage. 


In this religion of freedom is the supreme 


hope of mankind. 


Obituary 


Joseph Key Springall 

In the death of Prof. Joseph K. Springall, the 
Universalist church of Dexter, Maine, has sustained 
the loss of one who through a half century was deeply 
interested in the worship service of the church and 
contributed freely of his musical talent to its enrich- 
ment. Fifty years ago he became the organist of the 
Universalist church and through all that period gave 
time and thought to its music far beyond any com- 
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Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest 
C. Jones, West Somerville. Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, Boston. 
Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius A. 
Parker, Esq., Boston. Eben Prescott, Braintree. 
Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. ; 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Carl H. Olson, Cincinnati. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: John BE. Wood, 
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pensation which he received. At the time of his 
resignation last March, the church gave him a fine 
testimonial, and has not since forgotten the service 
which he rendered. During his last sickness he was 
tenderly cared for by members of the church. Mr. 
Springall was a communicant of the Episcopal Church, 
but had close fellowship with the long list of Uni- 
versalist pastors, with whom he worked in utmost 
harmony. His training at the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, in Europe and in Philadelphia, enabled him 
always to furnish a high type of music. He will be 
greatly missed by his friends and in local musical 
circles. 


S.G.S. 
Notices 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer from Ohio of Rev. George H. 
Wood. 

Transferred to Central Committee of Fellowship 
Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, who has moved to Dallas, 
Texas, which is within the jurisdiction of the Central 
Committee. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
aie 
CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted transfer from Vermont of Rev. Dayton 
T. Yoder, who has moved to Spokane, Wash., within 
the jurisdiction of this committee. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 

December 20, 1938. 

* * 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred to Massachusetts Rev. George H. 
Wood, Jr., as of Dec. 16, 1938. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


* * 
BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 
_ Jan. 9—Dr. Emerson H. Lalone. Subject: 
“Books.” 


Jan. 23—J. Theodore Whitney, president Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. Subject: ‘‘The 
Layman Looks at the Ministry.” 

* x 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 25, 1939, at 1.45 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The present condition of the Home and its prospects 
for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
ne 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 1938-1939 

1938 

Oct. 10-15 Inauguration of the Church a Fellowship 
of Learners. 

Oct. 22 49th Birthday of the Y. P. C. U. 

Oct. 23 Laymen’s Day. 

Oct. 25 G.S. S. A. 25th Birthday. 

Nov. 6 All Souls Sunday—International Church Ex- 
tension Offering. Armistice Sunday. 

Nov. 18 International Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 20 Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 25 Christmas Sunday. 

1939 

Jan. 15 Young People’s Day. 

Feb. 12 American Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 

Feb. 19 United Church Day—Offering for United 
Service, 

Feb 22 Ash Wednesday—Women’s Dedication Day. 

April 2 Palm Sunday. 

April 9 Easter. 

April 30 Philanthropic Offering in Church Schools. 

May 14 Mother’s Day—The Festival of the Home. 

May 21 International Goodwill Sunday. 

May 28 Memorial Sunday. 


June 11 Children’s Sunday. 
July 5-9 50th Anniversary Convention National 


Y¥. B.C. U, 
ee. 


KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1939. Organ recital, Monday by 
Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief sermon 
Tuesday to Friday. 


Preachers 


Jan. 10-13: Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Jan. 17-20: Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D. D., 
First Church in Boston. 

Jan. 24-27: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 3: Canon Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

Feb. 7-10: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester. 

Feb. 14-17: Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Feb. 21: Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., 
Trinity Church, Boston. 

Feb. 23-24: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago. rf 

Feb. 28-Mar. 3: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School. 

March 7-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., 
Community Church of New York City. 

March 10: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 
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Start the New Year right --- 
Subscribe for The Christian Leader 


Issued every week, $2.50 a year 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


believe that it has... 
may be worth while . . 
century. . 


“Tt is a curious and interesting fact that each generation is inclined to 
somehow or other reached final truth... . It 
. to glance back to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
. . The students of the period . . . had begun to lose the zest 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


which comes when one is faced with problems involving doubt and uncer- 
tainty. One of the great physicists of the period announced that apparently 
all the discoveries in physics had been made. . . . Hardly had this eminent 
Victorian scientist closed his lips when Roentgen discovered the X-rays, the 
Curies discovered radium, and the Victorian physicists’ world picture began 


to dissolve before their eyes.” —W. W. Cook. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TUFTS 


COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


A unique institution -- a university college -- combining the ad- 
vantages of small classes and individual instruction with a rich and 
varied educational environment 

Located in one of the greatest educational centers of America. 


For information, address the Dean of the following departments : 
Liberal Arts, Jackson College for Women, Engineering, Religion, Graduate 
Studies, Medicine, Dentistry, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplamacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

A fellow who, for his own good reasons, 
recently went over to Hoboken and took 
a train for Glen Ridge has told us of a con- 
versation he had with the conductor. “I 
want to get off at Glen Ridge,’ our man 
said, “‘so would you tell me when we get 
there?”’ 

“Vou can’t miss it,’ said the conduc- 
tor. “It’s the second-to-last stop.””— New 
Yorker. 

* * 

“Now you must be very careful how you 
answer,” said the lawyer, ‘and not say 
anything that is not strictly true. You 
drive a delivery wagon, don’t you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But I thought you did. What do you 
do for a living then?” 

“T drive the hoss that pulls the delivery 
wagon, sir.””—Watchman—Examiner. 

2 aot 

Two women had just come out of a local 
theater after seeing ‘‘Robin Hood.” 

“T liked it,’’ said one, ‘‘except that they 
didn’t show the part where he shoots the 
apple off his son’s head.”’ 

“That wasn’t ‘Robin Hood,’ ”’ corrected 


her companion. “That was ‘Arrow- 
smith’!’—Christian Science Monitor. 
* * 


An Englishman was visiting this country 
for the first time, and as he was driving 
along the highway, saw a large sign, ‘‘Drive 
slow. This means you!” 

The Englishman stopped in surprise and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘My word! How did they know 
I was here?’’—Advance. 

* * 

The aviation instructor, having de- 
livered a lecture on parachute work, con- 
cluded: 

“And if it doesn’t open—well, gentle- 
men, that’s what is known as ‘jumping to 
a conelusion.’ ”—Hxchange. 

Teacher: “William, what are the two 
genders?” 

William: ‘‘Masculine and _ feminine. 
The feminines are divided into frigid and 
torrid, the masculine into temperate and 
intemperate.”’—Haxchange. 

* * 

“Oh, I know a few things!’’ said the 
haughty senior. 

“Well, you haven’t anything on me,”’ 
retorted the freshman. ‘I guess I know as 
few things as anybody.’’—Christian Ob- 
server. 

* * 

Grandpa: ‘‘How are you getting on at 
school, my boy?” 

Tommy: “Fine, grandpa. Center-for- 
ward in football and right back in les- 
sons.’’—Exchange. 

A psychologist mentions that Lord 
Nuffield can manage with one hour’s sleep 
at night. The radio fan next door seems 
to have the same idea about me.—Mont- 
real Star. 
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Clarence R. Skinner 


Dean of Tufts College 
School of Religion 
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Why a Church ? 

A Free Church. 

The Universalist Church. 
Growing toward the Universal. 
God and Democracy. 
The Nature of Man. 
Brotherhood. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 
Hell and Salvation. 

The New Unity. 

The Final Triumph. 
Enemies of Universalism. 
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